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The Editors Say: 


Any day, now, you may be asked 
to prove that the articles you seek to 
purchase are for national defense. 
What about that chalk—those pen- 
cilsand that pad of paper? Have 
they anything to do with fortifying 
the country? You well know they 
have! 

Ah, yes. And your pet professional 
magazine—possibly this very JouURNAL 
oF Epucation—how much does it 
contribute to the national power to 
resist anarchy, despotism, warped 
ideas? No doubt you can answer this 
one better than we editors can. Still, 
we have been trying to apply the test 
ourselves while assembling the materi- 
als for this issue. 

If it’s “civilian morale” the authori- 
ties in Washington deem important— 
here are ingredients and formulas a- 
plenty—and more to follow next 
month and the month after. 

v 

We call your attention to two new 
features which we plan to bring you 
regularly. The first is to carry the 
title, “I May Be Right, I May Be 


Wrong,” and those of you who know 
Dr. William C. McGinnis could al- 
most have surmised he wrote it. 
Fellow administrators and teachers as 
well, will want to follow these monthly 
messages from the Perth Amboy Su- 
perintendent. 

The second new feature we are 
launching is captioned “Textbook 
Topics,” and is an expression of our 
unshaken belief in the importance of 
newer and better textbooks in the 
successful operation of the modern 
school. We invite authors, publishers 
and users of school texts to send us 
items of general interest for this new 
feature. 

Starting next month, we shall de- 
vote space in every issue to the par- 
ticular problems of the beginning 
teacher. We wish you could see the 
splendid material already at hand for 
that department. But then—your 
October issue will soon be coming 
along. 


Greetings—and the best of luck to 
each of you! 
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BETTS and AREY’S 
Guide to Spelling Progress 


(Textbook Edition) 


Directed Spelling Activities 


(Workbook Edition) 





The NEW SPELLING PROGRAM BY Betts and Arey takes 
the subject out of the “step child” class of curriculum subjects 
and gives it the importance it deserves. The Betts-Arey books, 
published in both textbook and workbook editions, are actually 
based on extensive and thorough scientific research. 


Some of the special features of the Betts- Arey program: 


1 The grade placement of the vocabulary which was selected in terms of 


previous and immediate language experience 
2 A content that reinforces and is reinforced by the school curriculum 


3 Rules that are taught through application and usage—never in isolation— 


and that make the pupil’s future spelling easier 
4 Story Units correlated with other school subjects and presenting all words 
5 A positive approach that emphasizes needs rather than difficulties 
6 The pupil’s writing, in meaningful content, of the words he studies 
7 The development of the pupil’s ability to study and to use the dictionary 
8 An integrated language arts approach 
9 An effective, individualized multiple review plan 


10 A Manual or guide for the teacher 


Titles of DIRECTED SPELLING ACTIVITIES: 

ON OUR WAY (Grade II, $0.24) MOVING UP (Grade III, $0.24) DOWN THE PATH (Grade IV, 
$0.24) FINDING NEW WAYS (Grade V, $0.24) CLEARING THE GROUND (Grade VI, $0.24) 
NEW FRONTIERS (Grade VII, $0.28) LOOKING AHEAD (Grade VIII, $0.28) TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOS TON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Editorials 


Our Captain and His Crew 


Should we—as loyal Americans—give our President 
whole-hearted support, or should we criticize him 
and hamper him? 

This is a question each one of us must decide for 
himself. So long as we are not actually in the war 
a certain amount of opposition is desirable. It tends 
to keep the President reminded of his duties and 
his pledges. The margin of but one vote in the 
House of Representatives on the bill to extend the 
service of draftees was such a reminder. The Presi- 
dent is too much inclined to piecemeal planning. 

Some Americans feel that he is not sincere in his 
announced determination to keep this country out 
of war. They regard his every act as a maneuver to 
put us into it. Still—the war has been in progress 
two years now and the United States remains a non- 
belligerent. We may be on the rim of the boiling 
cauldron but we have not yet fallen in. 

There are leaders who demand that the President 
take the people into his confidence and either admit 
his intention of putting us into the war or declare 
himself unequivocally for keeping us out of it. 

To take the citizens into his confidence completely 
would be to tell the rest of the world what he intends 
to do. 

But sometimes it is better to leave the way open 
for a bit of guessing. 

Prime Minister Churchill has hinted in his radio 
report of the Atlantic conference that the United 
States is committed to stand with Britain until Hitler- 
ism is overthrown, Germany disarmed, and the stolen 
countries restored to their rightful owners. This is 
a disturbing thought. It raises the suspicion that the 
President went beyond his rightful authority—that 
he entered into an agreement to take us into the war— 
and that is a prerogative of the Congress, not the 
President. 

How far the United States will eventually go, no 
one can yet say. The worst thing we could possibly 
do would be to show ourselves before the ruthless 
exponents of aggression as a divided nation. Let the 
President’s critics have their say—and may they 
teach him caution. But let the great majority of us 
remember that he has been entrusted with the task 
of leading us through the most troublous period in 
man’s history since the birth of freedom. And let 
No sneering tyrant overseas find encouraging signs 
t this country is being softened up. 





A Check of College Drop-outs 

New Hampshire University is engaged in a study 
of why women students drop out or transfer to other 
institutions. Not that more of them quit that excel- 
lent university than other schools of similar rank. 
The purpose is apparently to ascertain what steps 
should be taken to make more of the students remain 
until graduation. 

It is not too difficult to predict one of the answers 
that any inquiry of this sort by almost any college 
or university in the United States will bring out. 
It is that the student has left to secure some technical 
skill that will assist him or her to obtain employment. 
College graduates of the past decade have been too 
much of a drag on the labor market. Mentally dis- 
ciplined and prepared to grow into responsible posi- 
tions though they may be, they frequently lack at 
the outset any kind of expertness that employers 
recognize and know they need. 

Colleges and universities are coming to see the 
necessity for equipping all their graduates with what 
it takes to get a job. 





Wooing Latin America 


A visitor from South America explains that the 
people of the United States are too impatient, in 
too much of a hurry, in their efforts to win the affec- 
tions and the trade of their Latin neighbors. He 
would have us proceed more slowly; try to under- 
stand the people rather than transform them over- 
night to our ways of doing. 

It was emphasized by this Colombian visitor— 
President Daniel S. Ortega of the Gimnasio Moderno 
at Bogota—that the best investment we can make in 
Latin America’s future would be to aid in the spread 
of education. These nations are unable to provide 
free schooling for the masses of the people. He 
thinks we should turn in and help them to do this— 
because, as he says, an educated people would de- 
mand vastly more of the kind of articles the United 
States produces. 

It is interesting to hear this argument advanced 
from beyond the Caribbean. It is valid enough, of 
course. The difficulty is that the United States can 
scarcely undertake to endow education throughout 
half the world. There is a limit to the resources of 
even this rich nation. 
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Economize—But Wisely 


The last few weeks have brought the people of the 
United States face to face with the issue of where 
and how to curtail spending. Economy is decidedly 
a new note in the advices coming from Washington, 
but the exigencies of defense, the diversion of raw 
materials and machinery and labor to the making of 
military and naval equipment, the government's pro- 
gram of borrowing and taxing, and the danger of 
inflationary spending and ever-mounting prices—all 
these factors have combined to cause the Federal 
authorities to ery, “Spend less on luxuries.” 

The time appears to be riper than in years for the 
Government itself to undertake real education of the 
people in the art of managing their personal finances. 
The fundamentals of making personal budgets and 
living in conformity with them should be taught as 
never before. What are luxuries? What are true 
necessities for the body, mind and spirit—in addition 
to the most obvious ones? Education, for example. 
is even more necessary than in ordinary times. Recre- 
ation also, in its right amount and quality, cannot 
lightly be dispensed with. The same is true of 
religion—of literature—of the fine arts—and of other 
things more or less intangible. 

The present economic upheaval will not be alto- 
gether wasted if it leads to more intelligent handling 
of our incomes. 





This All-Enfolding War 


A summer that has seen the German war machine 
sweep southward and eastward across Europe until 
the Balkans and great areas of Soviet Russia are in 
Hitler’s power—that has seen France’s hard-pressed 
rulers turn to virtual alliance with the aggressors— 
that has seen Italy’s African empire wiped out—that 
has seen Japan grabbing more territory—that has 
seen Germany bombed severely and from both west 
and east—that has seen Finland joining with Ger- 
many, and England welcoming Soviet co-operation- 
that has seen the United States more than doubling 
the service period of draftees—that has seen us occu- 
pying far-off Iceland and patrolling distant waters to 
insure deliveries of war material—that has seen our 
defense production getting into gear—our taxes in- 
creasing and our savings going into government bonds 
—our aluminum called in and our gasoline con- 
served—our instalment buying discouraged and new 
automobiles and other conveniences harder to get— 
who shall measure the excitement, the worry, the 
hope, the tension of it all? 

Technically we are not in the war, but practically 
it closes in around our feet and bends our thoughts 
and lives and shapes our destinies as individuals and 
as a people. 
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That Parley at Sea | 


Two men met secretly in August, somewhere on T we ‘ 
once broad, now narrowing Atlantic. They were th tions pr 
responsible heads of two great governments inforp principa 
ally linked in a common determination to halt ay lingness 
destroy the Nazi madness. Such problems as the gen in t 
are dealing with called for full and free discussigg, jp the ro: 


Here in America we are becoming more dete 
mined than ever not to abandon our cherished libe 
ties. We will not seek direct participation in 
war. But neither will we suffer our world of dem 
cratic ideals and privileges to be stolen from us, 
the protection of these gains cost what it may. 


Only through close contact around a conference talk gecondar 
could the needful interchange of thoughts occur. # daughter 


meeting at sea was worth more than reams of cabld yers, dai 
messages and letters. retailers, 
Americans and Britishers and other friends @ what-hav 
freedom throughout the world had reason to fe) busy peo 
relieved when news came that Mr. Roosevelt and of finick 
Churchill and the high-ranking advisers who mer to worry) 
paried them were safely landed from their ventuy 
some parley. 


importar 
they are 

The eight-point statement which the two ma advancer 
signed was not a pact, a common vow, nor any@ and gir! 
the things a sensational portion of the press called then thai 


It was a clarification of the aims common to & next to tl 
British Empire and the United States. It was fi or Lions 
expressed conviction of two gentlemen as to what wil later a t 


be necessary before the world can dwell in peace a tively-cri 
free men be loosed from imminent fear of aggression, Sarah’s | 







Those eight points, so reasonable and fair, show vanced | 
percolate among the common people of all lands a nomics. 
become to them a Greater Magna Charta. They @ from frv 
the most peaceful war aims ever enunciated. Wilsot} course of 
famous Fourteen Points were complicated and dif uncomm« 
cult in comparison. that he. 

“tory, but 
: — _ course, 
| since 19] 

What is this great faith we have in Amerie shoo] is 
capacity to produce more and better war implemeg Such con 
than any other nation—this faith that we can be “B eats and 
arsenal of democracy”? It is faith in the trai) eperati 
minds and hands of American workers, inventors, @) ®1¢e was 
managers—and it is a testimony to our peopl 
belief in what the schools have done and can do) [f the 
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iaSchool and Business 
Can Cooperate 


on Tne success of the public rela- 
re thi tions program of a high school 
nforg) principal depends upon his wil- 
lt ani jingness to become an active citi- 
is the gen in the community. Included 
ussign| jn the roster of students of the local 
e talk secondary school are the sons and 
ur. F daughters of local dentists, law- 
cablé yers, dairy men, insurance agents, 

retailers, newspaper editors, and 
nds @ what-have-you. All of them are 
to fe) busy people with an infinite supply 
ind MW of finicky problems of their own 
ae to worry about, but, and this is 
entus important, one problem in which 

they are always interested is the 
‘O ma advancement of their own boys 
anyd and girls. It naturally follows 
alledij then that if the principal is seated 
to th next to them at the Rotary, Service, 


was wor Lions’ club dinner, sooner or 
hat wi later a topic of friendly construc- 
ace a tively-critical discussion will be 


rressi; Sarah’s progress or failure in ad- 


, show vanced algebra, history, or eco- 
nds am nomics. As the dinner moves on 
‘hey @ from fruit cocktail to the main 


Wilson} course of a half chicken, it is not 
ind dif uncommon for Dr. Smith to recall 
that he, too, never could get his- 
tory, but chemistry was a snap. Of 
/course, methods have changed 
; since 1910, he admits, and perhaps 
meri Shoo] is a bit harder these days. 
plemef Such conclusions tend to pull par- 


1 be “# ents and teachers closer together— 

» trai#) COOperation is not as difficult as 

tors, #) Once was the case. 

peopl - 

an do.) If the foregoing is true regard- 
ing individual students and_ in- 

. dividual parents, and I can vouch 


im for its authenticity, it is immensely 

‘More so with reference to the sup- 

port given to the schools in gen- 
| puteral. Most communities evince 
from!’ reat interest in athletics. Business 
} People, when time permits, attend 
basketball and football games, but 
what about the band? Are its uni- 


dea 


forms spick and span? If not, how 
can new ones be provided, particu- 
larly when the local board of edu- 
cation can not see its way clear to 
purchase them? In some locali- 
ties. a fine resourceful organiza- 
tion, such as the Band Mothers, 
draws up plans over a period of 
years. Iron River was not so 
blessed, but our 58 piece band is 
replete with bright red military 
coats, trousers (for girls too), Sam 
Brown belts, high hats, 
shakos, ete., cream color director's 
outfit, high stepping drum major 
and majorettes—thanks to a small 
group of public spirited business 
men and women 


crown 


who conceived 
and carried through to a glorious 
finish a campaign to raise more 
than $1.550, unaided by 
people in any way. 

Ww 


school 


Capitalizing on what I believed 
to be an opportune moment for 
further improvement of public 
school relationships, we next dis- 
cussed with the Iron River Busi- 
ness Men's Association their will- 
ingness to participate in the high 


school’s vocational guidance pro- 
gram. Our first year’s plan pro- 


vided for a second semester course 
for juniors and seniors, particu- 
larly those who had little or no 
chance to go on to higher institu- 
tions of learning. Local leaders 
who came to the school on assigned 
days to inform our students con- 
cerning the qualifications for suc- 
cess in various vocations included 
a dentist, physician, garage fore- 
man, bookkeeper, lawyer, beauti- 
cian, newspaper editor, plumber, 
agricultural agent, superintendent 
of school.s and many others. Prior 
to their visits, a member of the 
faculty whose subject was most 
closely tied up with a certain voca- 
tion was in charge for a week, and 
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RANDALL R. PENHALE 
Principal, lron River High School 
Iron River, Michigan 


it was his job to provide scholastic 
and social background for the 
“vocations” class. . 

This program was satisfactory 
but its weakness was the fact that 
the class could not see men and 
It was 
second hand information, only a 
trifle better than that which could 
be obtained from textbooks on 
Further, girls had to 
listen, for example, to highly tech- 
nical talks on jobs in garages, etc., 
and boys were apparently bored 
with involved discussions on hair- 


women actually at work. 


careers. 


dressing and millinery. 
7 

The natural outgrowth a year 
later was to discuss the program at 
a monthly gathering of the local 
business men’s group asking their 
permission to send to their places 
of business students 
who I, as coordinator, felt were 
best fitted. Pupils were excused 
at noon until three o'clock each 
day, except Friday, to gain work 
experiences under the supervision 
of the proprietors or managers. 
Occasionally the coordinator called 
at the local hotel, insurance office, 
or restaurant to observe the ap- 
prentices at work, On Fridays the 
entire group met as a class to dis- 
cuss with me and one another the 
experiences of the past week, to 
make new assignments, reference 
reading, etc. Not only did towns- 
people approve of the program, 
but in many instances employers 
requested the retention of certain 
students beyond the experimental 
month because they had proved 
useful. 


one or two 


vW 
The program met with the ap- 
proval of labor authorities, yet was 
not controlled by them, because 
pupils were constantly under the 
supervision of the school. It did 
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not displace, or substitute for, em- 
ployable men and women. No 
wages were paid, except after the 
first 30 days, if the employer 
wished to retain the same student, 
and then only at 15c per hour, the 
minimum recommended by the 
state board of vocational education. 
Care was exercised that no appren- 
tice was permitted to injure him- 
self with the use of dangerous 
machinery. There was constant 
communication between the em- 
ployer and the coordinator. 

But to come back to the thesis 
of the article, it should be stated 
that while the students benefited 


immeasurably by the course and 
have requested its repetition in 
1941-42 (2 classes will be held, one 
for boys and another for girls) 
the school as a public institution 
also profited in that the commu- 
nity as a whole realized we were 
doing something immensely prac- 
tical to educate boys and girls. 


v 


Willis A. Sutton in his address 
to the Atlantic City Convention’ 
declared, “We are accustomed to 
think that business is a tight-fisted, 
hard-headed, unreasonable kind of 


organization.” To break down 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATION 
such an _ inaccurate belief, he 
thought “there should be some 
place could gather 
around a table and apply reason 


where we 


and common sense to our prob.) 


lems.” That ‘place’ I have found 
to be the monthly meeting of the 
local association 
and the same will be true of what. 


ever organization you happen to 


business men’s 


Your 
city will cooperate once it sees 


have in your community. 


that its school administrators are 
attempting to do the best they can 
to prepare its future citizens for 
the work to be done tomorrow. 


1See Journal of the N. E. A., May 194], 





The Boston Meeting in Review 


By BELMONT FARLEY 


The N.E.A. considered and laid new plans for the Defense of Democracy through Education 


‘| EACHERS of the nation held 
the 79th annual convention of the 
National Education Association 
June 29-July 3, 1941 in the cradle 
of American liberty, and charted 
some liberties of their own. They 
asserted their right to clean house 
for themselves if and when the dust 
of disloyalty appeared on the fur- 
niture of education, and insisted 
upon teacher participation in ap- 
praisals made of the educational 
furnishings themselves. 
vWv 

“The National Education Asso- 
ciation,” announces the resolutions 
adopted by the Representative 
Assembly on the last day it met, “is 
opposed to the employment, in any 
school, college or university, of any 
person who advocates or who is 
a member of any organization that 
advocates changing the form of 
government of the United States 
by any means not provided for 
under the federal Constitution.” 

In the same vein, proposals for 
a national Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Edu- 


cation, adopted and since imple- 
mented, set forth as one of the 
purposes of this action body, “to 
investigate alleged subversive 
teaching and to expose any teacher 
whose attitude is found to be ini- 
mical to the best interests of our 
country.” 


Vv 
The platform of the NEA, re- 
adopted by the Representative 


Assembly, includes, however, un- 
mistakable insistence upon certain 
freedoms for teachers. “The in- 
terests of the child and of the pro- 
fession require,” ‘according to that 
document, “teachers who are pro- 
tected in their Constitutional rights 
of freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly. . The teacher's 
conduct should be subject only to 
such controls as those to which 
other responsible citizens are sub- 
jected. . . . Teachers should 
have the privilege of presenting all 
points of view without danger of 
reprisal by school administrations 
or by pressure groups in the com- 
munity. . . . Teachers should 


have the right of protection from 
intimidation through fear of los 
of position, reduction of salary, 
loss of opportunities for advance 
ment, or deprivation of their usual 
assignments, responsibilities, and 
authorities. . . . Teachers should 
have the right to organize. . . 7 


vv 
Sharing their own declaration of 
independence, the teachers’ resol 
tions proclaim the right of “full 
protection for all citizens of the 
liberties enumerated in the Com 
stitution. Democracy cannot be 
successfully maintained if its esser 
tial elements are disregarded. . ” 
W 
As to textbooks, an issue not be 
labored at convention sessions, thé 
resolutions urge “that bodies adop 
ing books for use in public school 
do so upon the recommendation 
of committees composed of teach 
ers who are adequately trained and 
regularly employed by school sf 
tems.” 
Before and after sessions of t 
convention teachers saw for 
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first time or reacquainted them- 
selves with the storied patriotic 
and literary shrines of the Boston 
area and of New England. Hospi- 
tality was extended under the di- 
rection of the Massachusetts Teach- 
ers Federation, the local teacher 
organizations, state and city de- 
partments of education. and of a 
New England Committee that 
brought a welcome from thousands 
of teachers beyond the bounds of 
the Old Bay State. Excursions 
ranged from Lexington and Con- 
cord to Gloucester, where conven- 
tioners indulged in an old-fash- 
joned New England clam _ bake. 
Many of the delegates remained to 
enjoy post-convention vacations in 
the famous summer resorts of New 
England. 
WwW 

While the many convention pro- 
grams, arranged under the direc- 
tion of President Donald DuShane, 
were sharply focused upon prob- 
lems of vital importance to teach- 


ers, they were cosmopolitan in 


character. Three religious faiths 
were represented in the annual 


Sunday Vespers held concurrently 


in Faneuil Hall, “Old North 
Church,” and King’s Chapel. The 
Very Reverend William J. Murphy, 
8.J., President, Boston College; 
Rev. G. Bromley Oxnam, Resident 
Bishop, The Methodist Church, 
Boston Area; and Dr. Joshua Loth 
Liebman, Rabbi, Temple Israel, 
Boston, made the principal ad- 
dresses at these sessions. Local 
leadership was again represented 
at the Life Members’ Friendship 
Dinner which followed the vesper 
services. Ralph Barton Perry, 
professor of philosophy, Harvard 
University, spoke at this annual 
occasion on Morale in a Democ- 
racy. The Sunday evening session 
presented a festival of music by the 
choral societies and choirs of New 
ngland. 


Ww 
Prominent among lay speakers 
were the following United States 
Senators—Lister Hill of Alabama; 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio; Claude 
Pepper of Florida; Gerald P. Nye 


and Joseph 
Rosier of West Virginia. Senator 


Rosier, president of Fairmont 
Teachers College, West Virginia, 
is a past president of the National 
Education Association. 

Mrs. W. A. Hastings, first vice- 
president, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Ralph Het- 
zel, Jr., director, Economic Divi- 
sion, ClO; Reinhold Schairer, di- 
rector of research, U.S. Committee 
on Educational Reconstruction; 
Miriam Van Waters, superintend- 
ent, Reformatory for Women, Fra- 
mingham, Massachusetts; Orville 
S. Poland, of the United States 
Treasury Department; Leverett 
Saltonstall, Governor of Massachu- 
setts; Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor of 
Boston; Milo J. Warner, National 
Commander, American Legion; 
Dr. Haven Emerson, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University; and James Row- 
land Angell, Educational Coun- 
selor, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, were among the speakers 
representing thought and activity 
outside the profession. 


vWv 
Educators participating from 
convention platforms numbered 


approximately six hundred. 
Among them were President James 
B. Conant of Harvard University; 
Dean Harold Benjamin, University 
of Maryland, Dean Francis T. 
Spaulding of Harvard University; 
United States Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker; 
Alonzo G. Grace, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, Connecticut; 
Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent 
of Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; and 
Daniel L. Marsh, president, Boston 
University. 
v 
Three national seminars, carry- 
ing forward a program project 
initiated at the Milwaukee conven- 
tion of the Association, were held 
at the Boston meeting. They of- 
fered opportunity for study and 
discussion of the following topics: 
Practicing Democracy in Our 
Schools; A Unified Public Rela- 
tions Program; and Education for 
a Strong America. 
vW 
Prominent convention topics in- 
cluded education and national de- 
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fense, goodwill among the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere, 
health, family life, social security, 
and the relationship of the federal 
government to education includ- 
ing its responsibility for participa- 
tion in local school support. 
vW 


Emphasis upon rural education 
was indicated in a program entitled 
“A Fair Start for the Country 
Child.” The improvement of ru- 
ral teaching, the revision of the 
curriculum, and school organiza- 
tion needed to serve the country 
child more adequately were prin- 
cipal subjects for discussion. The 
Representative Assembly adopted 
a resolution on the reorganization 
of school districts as follows: 

The National Education Association 
urges a reorganization of small school 
districts into larger ones by grouping 
extremely small enrollments into 
larger and more stimulating student 
bodies in order to secure more effi- 
cient and economical units, more ex- 
pert administration and supervision, 
better buildings and equipment, richer 


programs of studies, and equalization 
of taxable wealth. 


v 


The most farreaching authoriza- 
tion of the convention was acted 
upon August 16-17, when the Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy through Education was or- 
ganized at NEA headquarters in 
Washington. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Commission electing 
Alonzo F. Myers, New York Uni- 
versity, as its chairman, announced 
its purpose as the mobilization of 
education in the service of the na- 
tion in the present crisis. Donald 
DuShane, immediate past-presi- 
dent of the National Education 
Association, and Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbus, Indiana, was 
elected full-time secretary of the 
Commission by the Executive Com- 
mittee. Secretary DuShane will 
begin his duties at NEA headquar- 
ters in Washington in September. 

vW 

The Commission will protect 
education and teachers against the 
attacks of any agency that has for 
its objective the undermining of 
the American school as a corner- 
stone of democratic ideals and 
practices. 
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“The Commission will take di- 
rect action in a manner as forceful 
as possible against all enemies of 
schools and education,” said Dr. 
DuShane, the new Secretary. “We 
expect to move against all individu- 
als and organizations who are en- 
deavoring to weaken the schools. 
Such attacks threaten the security 
of our democracy. Education has 
a role in the defense program that 
is no less important than that of 
our armed forces.” 

The newly created Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education will investigate 
criticisms and movements against 
education, school systems, teach- 
ers’ colleges, textbooks, teachers’ 
organizations, and _ individual 
teachers. Such investigations will 
be handled in a way to obtain con- 
structive and significant results. 

The Commission will study the 
groups opposing education, dis- 
cover the sources of their funds 
and take such action as is con- 
sidered appropriate. It will en- 
deavor to protect the American 
schools from educational curtail- 
ment and financial restrictions due 
to competition for funds on the 
part of other national needs, and 
to defend education from such 
ravages as were inflicted upon it 
during the great economic depres- 
sion, when full educational oppor- 
tunity was denied millions of 
youth who are thereby less fitted 
to perform their best service to 
country in the present crisis. 

The new Commission will fur- 
ther strengthen the school as a 
training ground of democracy. It 
will arouse both teachers and citi- 
zens to the importance of giving 
American youth through education 
a belief in democracy as strong as 


the faith in tyranny with which 
the world’s dictators have indoc- 
trinated the young people of the 
nations where totalitarianism rules. 
The Commission invites the coop- 
eration of all organized groups of 
citizens who recognize the neces- 


ity of defending democracy 
through education. 
4 


The Executive Committee of the 
new Commission is composed of 
the following members: Alonzo 
F. Myers, Chairman, School of 
Education, New York University, 
New York, N.Y.; Mrs. Mary D. 
Barnes, Vice-chairman, teacher, 
Elizabeth, N.J.: Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, teacher, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., President, National Edu- 
cation Association; Kate Frank, 
teacher, Muskogee, Oklahoma; 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C.; Frank 
P. Graham, president, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina; Frederick Houk 
Law, teacher, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of 
Education, Northwestern Universi- 
ty, Evanston, IIl.: Orville C. Pratt, 
superintendent of schools, Spo- 
kane, Washington: and Joseph H. 
Saunders, superintendent of 
schools, Newport News, Va. 

W 

The Commission itself will be 
composed of the Executive Com- 
mittee and one representative ap- 
pointed by each state teachers 
association. States and communi- 
ties have already been invited to 
create commissions which may 
work with the newly organized 
national body in a tightly-knit 
program of action that is nation- 
wide. 
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The following officers of the Na. 
tional Education Association were 
elected at the Boston convention: 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl, teacher in 
the Hiawatha School, Minneapolis, 
Minn., president, Donald DuShane, 
retiring president, is the first in 
cumbent of a new position desig. 
nated as junior vice-president. A, 
Cline Flora, Columbia, South 
Carolina, was elected first vice. 
president. Additional vice-presi- 
dents elected were: Herman J, 
Browe, Michigan; Jose A. Chand. 
ler, Washington; Helen T. Collins, 


Connecticut; Maude Frazier, Ne 
vada; Helen W. Gibbs, Ohio; 
Henry C. Hall, California; R. L 
Hunt, New Mexico: Edith B, 
Joynes, Virginia: B.C.B. Tighe, 
North Dakota; Jere A. Wells 
Georgia; and N. Elliot Willis, 


Massachusetts. 
WwW 

John W. Thalman, of Illinois 
and Annie C. Woodward, of 
Massachusetts, were elected to 
membership on the Executive 
Committee. Fred D. Cram, of 
Iowa, and Helen T. Collins, of 
Connecticut, were reelected mem 
bers of that body, B. F. Stanton, 
of Ohio, was reelected treasurer, 
and Florence Hale. of Connecticut, 
past president of the NEA, was 
reelected member of the Board of 
Trustees. 

4 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers chose Katy V. Anthony, 
Richmond, Virginia, for president; 
the Department of Elementary 
School Principals elected Robert 
Edgar, Pittsburgh, as its leader for 
1941-42. 

The Board of Directors of the 
NEA expressed a preference for 
Denver as the next convention city. 


The right kind of education so uses academic freedom as to beget 
patriotic children. It rears them in the nurture and admonition of 


-o> 


American ideals and patriotism. It trains them in the exercise of 
the duties of citizenship. It aims to make its children know what 


<o- 


American Democracy is, and to develop fervent allegiance to it. 
DANIEL L. MARSH, President, Boston University 
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Putting “Home” in Home Room 


The Home Room Teacher has vast 
opportunities for bringing out the lat- 
ent best that is in each pupil. 


EMMA MELLOU CAMPBELL 
La Jolla, California 


] ue plan of having a student 
report to the same teacher through- 
out the four years of his high 
school life was introduced into the 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, by James N, 

who was the principal when the 
schoo] i pert The mag- 
nificent building, and the organi- 
zation of the attracted a 
good deal of attention. There were 
visitors from many educational in- 
stitutions in the United States and 
in foreign lands, and the visitors 
usually stayed for lunch in the 
cafeteria, and for the Home Room 
Period that followed lunch. 

Mr. Rule left Schenley High 
School to serve Pennsylvania as 
Deputy, and later, as State Super- 
intendent of Instruction. When he 
died in 1938, the country lost one 
of its ablest organizers and most 
progressive school men. The or- 
ganization he effected in Schenley 
High School is still in operation. 

At the opening of this new 
school, the faculty and students of 
Old Central High School nd of 
several small high schools in Pitts- 
burgh were incorporated, so that 
the students were of all the four 
years grades. As I was a teacher 
in Schenley, I can best explain the 
Four Year Plan from my own ex- 
perience. My home room was 
made up of thirty-five boys and 
girls from freshmen to seniors. 
When the seniors graduated their 
places were filled by freshmen, so 
that, like children in a family, 
there were boys and girls of differ- 
ent ages. But after some years, 
we found it better to separate the 
boys from the girls. I chose the 
girls as I had charge of the debat- 
ing club of boys. The last year I 
taught, I had fifty girls—twelve 


school 


seniors, eight freshmen, thirty 
juniors and sophomores who re- 
ported to me for a full period every 
day from the day they entered 
high school until they graduated. 

I had duplicates of all their cre- 
dentials:—their ages, addresses, 
family histories, elementary school 
histories, health certificates, L.Q.’s, 
courses of study; and I made their 
schedules. Often for years I had 
girls from the same family. When 
Elizabeth graduated, Eleanor en- 
tered; when Dorothy was a junior, 
Mildred came as a freshman. At 
least once a year the girls brought 
their parents to our Parents’ Night 
Reception. | became very well 
acquainted with the families of my 
home room girls. They were white 
and black, Jew and Gentile, Amer- 
ican and foreign and foreign-born, 
rich and poor, but they all loved 
their daughters. So did I. 

“As, in water, face answereth to 
face, so the heart of man to man.” 

Since there are many electives 
and much freedom of choice in 
our high school courses it was well 
that a teacher who knew the family 
made the schedules. I well remem- 
ber a colored girl who insisted up- 
on taking French and Spanish pre- 
paratory to a trip abroad with her 
aunt. But I sent for Pearl's 
mother, found out that the aunt 
did not exist and that the family 
finances could not provide a trip 
abroad for Pearl when she gradu- 
ated. Pearl took cooking and 
sewing. But Theresa’s thrifty 
Italian mother would not consent 
to her daughter's taking a course 
in art until the art teacher and I 
explained the monetary value of 
Theresa’s talent. It is the home 
room teacher who discovers the 
child’s aptitudes and recommends 


her to the various extra-curricular 
activities. Emilie’s verses put her 
on the staff of the school journal. 
Adele’s drawings won her a 
scholarship in the school of design. 

If the girl were troublesome or 
doing poor work, the subject 
teacher consulted me. I knew that 
Jane was capable of excellent work. 
There was some outside influence, 
probably a boy; Jane was very at- 
tractive. When Mr. Cliff told me 
that Betty was failing in history 
because of repeated absences, I 
could tell him that Betty’s mother 
was dead, that Betty had the care 
of three younger children, that 
eight-year-old Billy had pneumo- 
nia. Mr. Cliff had a heart. He 
had a daughter and a little son of 
his own. He held up Betty's 
marks, helped her after school 
when she returned. Betty passed 
her history test. 

The girls took great pride in the 
scholastic standing of their report 
room and helped one another. 
Marie and Blanche read French 
together; Grace and Fay dictated 
shorthand to one another. When 
we had two blind girls in the home 
room some of the seeing girls read 
English or history to them every 
day. They both graduated with 
honors. Alice is head of the De- 
partment of Braille in the Con- 
gressional Library; Jean is mar- 
ried, and with her husband, has 
charge of the work for the blind 
in the northwestern district of 
Pennsylvania. 

There were always three or four 
girls who were trained to give the 
teacher valuable assistance with 
schedules and records. The presi- 
dent, elected by the girls, had their 
respect and good-will. When Bea- 
trice was president, she could car- 
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ry on so efficiently in the occasional 
absence or illness of the teacher 
that I sometimes thought the 
teacher superfluous. Marjory, the 
social chairman, could think of all 
sorts of simple, pleasant entertain- 
ment once a week. In the days of 
the depression, she sometimes sur- 
prised the girls with ice cream 
cones or a box of candy. We al- 
ways had a Christmas tree. This 
was our Home Room. Of the dear 
intimate friendships among us I 
cannot write. Rose, who had lost 
her sister in the Revolution in 
Russia, used to say that the girls 
of the home room were her only 
sisters. She cried when she gradu- 
ated. I need not tell you that I 
loved my home room girls and that 
I miss them, now that I have re- 
tired. That is the reason I have 
written this article, that other 
teachers may enjoy their pupils 
when they have a chance to know 
them. 


Last summer four of my girls, 
who were on a sight-seeing trip to 
the West Coast, spent a day and a 
night with me. The other day a 
fine, upstanding marine officer and 
his wife called on me and took me 
for a drive and to their home in 
San Diego. Last week I had a 
letter from a missionary in the 
Tanganyika Territory, South Afri- 
cea. At Christmas a letter from a 
college professor and a book he 
had written; on every special day 
a bit of original verse from my 
poet—all home room boys. 

vWv 

I have drawn from my own ex- 
perience, but I could tell of richer 
rewards to other, better teachers 
who secured scholarships for their 
boys, who were sent for in case of 
sickness or death, just like the 
preacher. One of the men teach- 
ers meant so much to his boys that 
when he died, suddenly, the boys 
took turns in sitting beside him in 





Every Child a Jurist 


Mj 

}- ATHER, I didn’t mean to 
hurt Sam. We were playing rob- 
bers and I pointed the gun at him 
as part of the game. I didn’t know 
it was loaded.” Joe Cranton sobbed 
in conscience stricken grief as he 
watched the doctor examine the 
wound in Sam’s unconscious form. 
“Oh, why did we have to play that 
game? I didn’t think the gun had 
anything in it.” 

“It was mostly my fault,” Joe’s 
father confessed. “I used the gun 
only last week and neglected to 
unload and clean it. I have al- 
ways let Joe make his own deci- 
sions in conduct and play his own 
games. I thought that was the 
best way to train him.” 

Joe’s father was encouraging his 
son in the trial and error method 
of learning, which is the natural 


A. V. OVERN 


Professor of Education 
University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks 


and effective method used by 
adults but which is not the most 
pleasant or efficient way, in its un- 
modified form, for children. Rous- 
seau’s Emile had time to live in 
the wilderness, and he took the 
risk of learning the best way to 
react to the laws of nature first- 
hand. The experience of stepping 
on a snake and being bitten is a 
most vivid way to learn to avoid 
snakes; but the children of today 
have both safe and less time-con- 
suming ways to build vivid impres- 
sions that will give a social direc- 
tion to their conduct. It is not 
necessary for a child to shoot and 
injure his playmate with a gun 
that he thinks is not loaded, in 
order to gain a vivid impression 
of the evil consequences of such 
conduct, to induce him in the fu- 
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the funeral parlor. (He had 

family.) They acted as p 
bearers. They placed at the he 
of his grave a boulder select 
from the rocky gorge where he } 
often gone with the boys to leg 
about the birds and wild flower 
To the boulder they affixed 


bronze plate with the inscriptiog 


“Fred Homer, He loved books 


and birds and boys.” 


No faculty advisor to whom 
pupils go only for their schedy 
or when they are in trouble f 
their grades; no report teacher 

‘hom fifty or more 12 A’s or 9B} 
report for roll call every morni 
could have such a monume 
However sophisticated thees young 
sters of today are, at heart, the 
are children all the way throug 
high school. They need a ho 
and a friend such as Mr. Rulé 
plan provides, 


ture to avoid pointing a gun at 





playmate even in fun. 

Conduct is modified by attitu 
which are emotionalized to m 
them strong and determined. 
greatest weakness in character e 
cation, I submit, is the lack of 
clear understanding by teachers 
what means can be used 
effectively to emotionalize the at 
tudes of pupils toward their ¢ 
conduct. 

v 

A child in the first grade 
form the habit of brushing 
teeth regularly if the teacher J 
a gold star on the blackbo 
where all may see it to show 
the child has not missed his ¢ 
regularity in performing t 
chore. The approval of the g 
is used to emotionalize the chi 
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attitude toward brushing his teeth. 
Ww 


A large proportion of the serious 
crimes reported in the United 
States in recent years have been 
committed by those who were so 
youthful that any moral informa- 
tion and habits which they had 
acquired in school should still have 
been strong and fresh enough to 
restrain them from delinquency. 
In 1939, out of 155,416 persons of 
all ages who were arrested for 
serious major crimes, 54.7 per cent 
of those charged with robbery, 
64.4 per cent of those charged with 
burglary, 50.2 per cent of those 
charged with larceny, and seventy- 
three percent of those charged with 
auto theft-were less than twenty- 
five years of age. More than one- 
half of all crimes against property 
in that year were committed by 
persons less than twenty-five years 
old.’ The schools quite evidently 
had failed to arouse properly con- 
trolled emotionalized attitudes in 
many thousands of young people, 
which were strong enough to in- 
duce them to avoid the crude con- 
duct of the. gross criminal. 


v 


Although the most desired out- 
comes of character education are 
not expressed in terms of informa- 
tion, a broad knowledge of many 
experiences involving conduct is 
esential to their achievement. 
Three parts of the necessary foun- 
dation for the socially approved 
overt aspects of good character are 
(1) a deep understanding of hu- 
man weaknesses; (2) self-restraint 
and self-control in situations that 
could arouse resentment, envy. or 
revenge, and (3) worthy ideals and 
attitudes that are strongly emo- 
tionalized to result in the approved 
conduct. All three parts require 
abundant information concerning 
the broad and varied experiences 
of human beings with their fellows. 

It is proposed here seriously that 
those who are constructing learn- 
ing materials for pupils in char- 
acter education would do well to 


_— 


¥ J. Edgar Hoover, Uniform Crime Reports, 

91. 10, No. 4 (Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

ae United States Department of Justice, 
ashington, D. C., 1939), p. 207. 


consider many of the court deci- 
sions of the important trial courts 
and of the appellate and supreme 
courts of each state and of the 
United States as sources of inform- 
ation. contain a 
vast fund of truthful experiences 
which deal with ethics. The cases 
treated include almost as broad a 
scope as human experience itself. 
They are reliably reported in 
printed volumes many of which 
may be found in law offices. A\l- 
though couched in legal language, 
they are factual and contain much 
human and emotional interest. 
These qualities make them ideal 
sources of information for infiuenc- 
ing the conduct of pupils in an 
approved direction. 
v 

One may find, in these cases, ex- 
amples of the duty of protecting 
one’s neighbor from suffering the 
fear of bodily harm: the duty of 
not touching anyone without his 
consent. There are examples of 
the social service rendered by the 
police; the duty of not disturbing 
others in a theater or auditorium; 
the duty of using only as much 
force as is necessary, in the case 
of self defense; the responsibility 
of all citizens to obey the laws; 
the right of security in the posses- 
sion of one’s property and the duty 
of protecting others in the enjoy- 
ment of their property; the cir- 
cumstances in which one may use 
force to regain lost possessions; 
and the responsibility of every hu- 
man being to protect the lives of 
others. 


Those sources 


v 

There are also many strange 
eases which illustrate important 
principles of conduct with a 
hightened interest because of their 
unusual character. Some of those 
deal with such things as remedying 
a nuisance; the responsibility of 
a trust company for the safety of 
a liberty bond found on the floor 
of its vault; the responsibility of 
the common carrier for property 
left on its trains: the explanation 
of who owns a diamond found in 
a fireplace by a chimney sweep: 
the matter of selling fish which 
one hopes to catch; the matter of 
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building a house close to the side- 
walk when the deed to the lot 
specifies that it shall be built far- 
ther back from the street; and such 
conduct as refusing to move out 
of a house when one’s lease has 
expired. 

Many decisions deal with the 
high respect which should be ac- 
corded to citizenship in the United 
States. The rules of conduct which 
are clearly defined by important 
court decisions are known as com- 
mon law. The common law some- 
times makes clear statements of 
such interesting matters as the con- 
ferring of citizenship, birth in an 
embassy, the privileges of citizen- 
ship, and various rights of citizens. 
Some states have tried educational 
tests for the privilege of voting. 
Citizenship sometimes requires 
The duties of a 
citizen may differ in times of war 
and peace. Some disputes have 
dealt with the reasons for paying 
taxes: with the right of eminent 
domain; and with the duty of our 
representatives in government to 
take care not to permit taxation to 
become unequal or confiscatory. 

vW 


Schools should provide exercise 
for pupils in making right deci- 
sions in conduct situations. Hence, 
the schools should first provide 
the pupils with many second-hand 
experiences through reading, and 
with a large informational back- 
ground that will make for intelli- 
gent decisions. In that respect the 
schools have often in the past failed 
to measure up to their opportu- 
nities for character education. 
With such suggestions as the pupils 
may acquire from their reading, 
the pupils and teacher as a group 
may discuss the practical conduct 
situations which confront them 
both in and out of school hours. 
Thus, a group consciousness of 
standards of conduct may be built. 
Those whose conduct seems to be 
contrary to the standards may be 
encouraged by the other members 
of the group to exercise self-re- 
straint. Whenever possible, also, 
they may be permitted to repeat 
the situation in which they were 
at fault and to make better ap- 


service on a jury. 
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proved responses to it upon such 
repetition. 

Each opportunity offered by the 
occurrence of a conduct situation 
in school may be used to do three 
things: (1) to encourage each 
child to become a jurist through 
practice in making his own deci- 
sions and referring them to the 


Make This Our Greatest Year! 


Principal, Frank A. Day Junior High School 


A timely little “pep talk’ from the President of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Federatigh 


Are we back in harness in body 
but not in spirit? If so, then let 
us give heed to the times more 
keenly, for society today needs a 
“greatness” from our teachers 
more than ever before. 


The defense of our United States 
is bringin gschools, homes, neigh- 
borhoods closer together than ever 
before. Civie and lay leaders are 
going to know us better than ever. 
for we shall be sitting down at the 
same defense planning table with 
them frequently these days. As 
the classroom teacher becomes 
known for what he really is, our 
rise in public esteem and support 
is forecast. 


v 


Let us remind ourselves that to 
us each school year comes the com- 
plete cross section of American 
youth. No other individual in the 
community has such a_ contact. 
This great slice of human energy 
with its enthusiasms and prejudices 
can be shaped democratically into 
a force for social benefits such as 
we Americans have never yet seen. 

Provide these young people with 
an environment that has vision, 
that has a together-ness, that has a 
greatest-good-for-the-greatest-num- 


group pattern which has been 
built up from extensive reading 
and discussion; (2) to induce the 
wronged one to exercise self-re- 
straint and self-control and to for- 
give the one who has wronged him; 
and (3) to give the culprit, when- 
ever possible, an opportunity to 
repeat the situation in which he 


RUSSELL V. BURKHARD 


Newton, Massachusetts 


ber value in it, and they will raise 
themselves to a new high in un- 
selfishness. 

Obviously the main influence for 
developing such an environment 
rests with the classroom teacher. 
If your school can catch such a 
spirit and hold it together, it has 
possibilities for a great service to 
all who are fortunate enough to 
know it. 

Can it be done? And if so, how? 

W 

Well, it can be done, but words 
won't help much. The action that 
is probably needed is that which 
gets us out of ourselves. When we 
climb out of our shells we see the 
world in a different perspective. 
Why, there’s So-and-So over there: 
he’s working for the recreational 
welfare of underprivileged young- 
sters. There is Mrs. Whosit. Her 
contribution to the canteen organi- 
zation work has given this neigh- 
borhood of ours a lot of security 
if trouble comes. Such acquaint- 
ance doesn’t unless 
teachers circulate with in 
the world at work. As a matter of 
fact, a summer spent in the actual 
field of labor has advantages that 
theoretical summer school study 
can scarcely offer, unless it is the 


come we as 


others 
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erred, in order to practice a so¢ 
ally approved response to it. Ne 
of these three essentials should 
omitted from the total pattern 
character training. The first or 
which requires broad informati 
drawn from extensive reading, 
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I. HIS book, The Arts and the 
! Art of Criticism, Professor Greene 
@ |} lists the six major arts as literature, 
music. the dance, architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. Others 
he classifies as “mixed” or “minor” 
arts. But all have one important 
thing in common: They present “a 
d distinctive interpretation of reality 
rat expressed in a distinctive way.” 
In this the function of the artist 
differs from that of the scientist 
iver or historian: for while the scientist 
and historian are confined to re- 
cording facts and events, the artist 
} deals with values. He is not merely 
a detached observer of life; he also 
participates actively in it. Thus 
he leaves his first-hand, experiental 
account and observations, part of 
a continuous record, not 
mortem. 

Real art, therefore, besides be- 
ing aesthetically satisfying, is pro- 
foundly revealing. To study the 
art of a past age is to study that 
age at first hand (through a living 
expression of it). The cultural 
and spiritual evolution of a people 
is best mirrored by their art. In 
Greece, for example, note the 
change from the classical to the 
Hellenistic period. Their point of 
View, their way of looking at life. 
their scheme of values—all these 
things are left in permanent record 
and need not be ascertained second 
hand from some later comment- 
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make ious symbols of art possess tre- 
areers:smendous ability to suggest and 
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History Revealed Through Art 


A sequel to ‘“The Arts of Free Men”’ 
which was printed in the May issue 
of this magazine. 


spiritual and moral values, art 
manages to escape both the blood- 
less abstractions so repugnant to 
young people and also the direct, 
“pill-taking” method which usually 
invokes a barrier of opposition. 
The artist does reveal the moral 
attitudes and standards of his time, 
but he does it in such a way that 
we see moral issues embodied in 
vital, concrete settings. By studies 
of this sort, students are led to 
recognize that men and women do 
have moral and spiritual motiva- 
tions. 
vWv 

Suppose we start with ancient 
Egyptian art as an example of 
what may be done as a beginning 
in secondary school. First, in 
order to have a frame of reference, 
we become familiar with the main 
events and personages of Egyptian 
history. The next step is to collect 
for observation as many examples 
of Egyptian arts, major and minor, 
as can be obtained. Some of this 
material naturally has to be studied 
in a museum, but there is a great 
deal of movable material available. 
In this particular study we are 
limited to the four major arts of 
architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and literature, and for the most 
part to the first three. 

Gradually we compile what we 
observe and begin to note signifi- 
cant likenesses and differences. In 
architecture, for instance, it be- 
comes apparent that the chief im- 
portance was placed on monu- 
ments and temples rather than on 
homes or other public buildings. 
Monuments, such as pyramids, 
tombs, and obelisks, and temples 
were elaborately and painstakingly 





The substance of this paragraph is taken 
from Professor Greene's book. 


erected and built to endure. The 
pyramids are seen not only as 
massive engineering problems but 
also as relatively: useless structures 
undertaken year after year with 
the ant-like docility and unreason- 
ing acceptance common to a people 
unfamiliar with the principles of 
free enterprise. The pyramids, 
built for future eyes to admire, the 
obelisks covered with writing for 
future eyes to read, the tombs filled 
with materials to be used in the 
life to come—all these point to a 
tremendous sense of perpetuity, A 
further study of the pyramids and 
temples leads easily to a study of 
the Egyptian belief in after life 
and thence to a discussion of their 
religion in general. 

The size of these monuments is 
seen to be significant. These and 
the temples were erected to create 
an impression, not only on the fu- 
ture but also on the contemporary. 
In a country of mass action people 
must be kept content, proud of 
their achievements and the glory 
of their race. Through the tem- 
ples especially did the priests and 
rulers achieve this end. The long 
entrance walks, the massive col- 
umns and halls, the decorations, 
the mysterious sacred room which 
the god was supposed to frequent 
—all this was calculated to impress 
and mystify. From all this, the 
important part of religion played 
in the life of the average ancient 
Egyptian becomes evident. A 
large share of his life, apart from 
his drudging work, was devoted to 
activities connected with religion. 

Other buildings, such as homes 
were simple and unpretentious. 
Life was largely outdoors in a 
favorable climate; in a land of 
regular seasons and monotonous 
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landscape, the Egyptian loved na- 
ture and often had a better garden 
than he did a house. Nature, its 
recurrent seasons, the Nile, the 
sun, the moon—all were objects 
of wonder and reverence, all could 
be relied on to continue forever, 
unchanging. His was a simplest 
philosophy; his life was lived in 
simple and traditional terms, the 
same from one century to the next. 

A scrutiny of sculpture confirms 
these first impressions. Sphinxes, 
statues, and reliefs—all give evi- 
dence of a uniformity and conven- 
tion, enforced by thousands of 
years of tradition; and their fine 
workmanship is further proof of 
a sense of timelessness. No rush 
or hurry for the placid Egyptian, 
no sponsor or patron impatient for 
results, no commercial urge—but 
rather the only satisfactory im- 
pulse, the desire to create excel- 
lence for its own sake. The 
sphinxes, set in long rows before 
temple entrances, did their part to 
impress the suppliant, represent- 
ing as they did his superstitious 
liking of animal worship. 

The statues—so lacking in pro- 
portion, so stiff, so done to type 
rather than to the individual—re- 
flect the Egyptian desire for form- 
ality, his rigidness of habit and 
custom, and his placid acceptance 
of class inequality. Rulers are 
depicted as obviously superior be- 
ings, larger, aristocratically fea- 
tured, aloof from ordinary worries 
and emotions, staring glassy-eyed 
straight ahead. Aside from earliest 
art, only in the time of Ikhanaton 
is there any effort toward realism 
and an expression of the beauties 
of nature. This leads easily to a 
discussion of Ikhanaton, his mono- 
theistic religion, the liberating 
effect of it on art, and its ultimate 
failure to change the iron-bound 
course of Egyptian tradition. 

In the examples of bas-relief we 
find this very difficult type of work 
done with painstaking care and 
perfectly developed. It is particu- 
larly evident that these artists 
worked for all eternity, not for any 
market. Their work was important 
as an expression of a national life 
that was settled, not confused and 


doubtful, a national life where the 
artist was of established impor- 
tance. 

In studying Egyptian painting 
we see further into the lives of the 
people. Every possible activity 
seems portrayed gaily, elaborately, 
with brilliant coloring and with 
great devotion to detail. The child- 
like joy of a docile, peaceloving 
people is everywhere evident. 
There are few battle scenes, but 
many pictures of home life and of 
beautiful women. Elegance and 
charm abound, although all is still 
painfully fettered by habit and 
tradition to a lack of perspective. 
These paintings seem to be simply 
everywhere. Every available inch 
of every mummy case, column, 
scroll, chair, obelisk, etc., is deco- 
rated. There can be no doubt 
that art was a popular enterprise. 

Additional evidence may be 
found in what little literature has 
remained to us. Story telling was 
at a premium, but there was also 
much poetry and drama. Verse 
forms and techniques were highly 
developed, and drama was closely 
associated with religion. 

From this and other similar evi- 
dence, a fine picture of the life of 
the ancient Egyptian can be de- 
rived. Once the picture is reason- 
ably complete, then we ask why 
they did things as they did, what 
their ambitions and _ standards 
were, and how all this compares 
with modern life today. 

- Later in the year when we com- 
pare Mesopotamian art with Egyp- 
tian, we notice immediately many 
significant differences and _ find 
these same differences represented 
in the life of the inhabitants. There 
is a confusing amount of variety 
and experiment, but seldom as 
skillful or painstaking workman- 
ship. These people, always in fear 
of invasion or some new disaster, 
rarely found time for as fine craft- 
manship. We notice no sense of 
abiding tradition, but rather al- 
ways change and turmoil in a 
country as open to invasion, mili- 
tary and ideational, as Egypt was 
isolated. We find fewer well-pre- 
served relics in a country where 
destruction was frequent, and pres- 
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ent excitment rather than lasting 


value and future approbation w 
the aim. Of course, 


bound by stultifying traditioy 


these people experimented in mor 


media and often achieved 
realistic work. 

Very striking, indeed, is the shif 
of emphasis from a peaceful to 
warlike note, from a joyous to 


terrifying attitude. 


mo 


Mesopotami 


art abounds in war scenes. he 


warriors, too, are squat, short wi 


wide shoulders in contrast to thé 


tall, clean limbed Egyptians a 
lack the refinement the Egyptia 


thought so desirable. Everywher 
is harshness. Even the anim 


are wild, ferocious creatures, ff 
ting associates for a race that love 
cruelty for its own sake and prosti 
tuted the arts as propaganda cal 
lated to strike terror into the heart 
of their more peaceable adver 
ries. Never with them was 
the pleasurable occupation of 
peaceful people; and _ althoug 
their statues are not as stiff as 
Egyptian, still they portray f 
human emotions. They are colf 
hard, and unfeeling and at thei 
best when portraying suffering 
cruelty. 

In building, the flatness 
wideness of their terraces a 
palaces contrast with the Egypti 
emphasis on height. This is fow 
to be caused partly by the absene 
of good building stone and part 
by the unfavorable climate, a di 
advantage compared with the f 
building materials and climate 
the Egyptians. By this and othe 
examples, the effect of geogray 
on life is represented in art. 

Another fine example of ancie 
fine arts is Homer’s Odyssey, reco 
nized as one of the “great book 
of all time. This wonderful é 
pression of the Greek mind, hi 
source of Greek and Roman edue 
tion, expresses ideas that are pe 
trating and significant today. 
cause of Homer’s sympathetic i 
sight, this book is far more re 
ing than material which meré 
tells about Homer and his writi 

By the end of a year’s work 
beginning has been made in 
coming familiar with the lang 
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of the fine arts; real contemplation 
and enjoyment will follow as the 
student’s maturity increases. Of 
course, the effect of such work 
depends largely on the vividness 
and enthusiasm of its presenta- 
tion. Art cannot be dealt with in 
a stodgy, unimaginative style with 
the emphasis on memory rather 
than on understanding. The per- 
son directing the work must him- 
self be liberally educated, not 
merely well drilled in efficient 
teaching methods. 


Then, too, the total effect of this 
work should be to dispel the popu- 
lar notion that artists are freaks 
or geniuses and that art is only for 


a few aesthetes. Until very re- 
cently what the artist created was 
of great interest to most people, 
but it is hard to convince someone 


born into the modern scene of this 
fact without this sort of study. 
Vv 
There is great need today for 
the enduring knowledge the arts 
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offer us. The artistic insights of 
great leaders of the past can go 
far toward broadening our view- 
point and creating a sense of per- 
spective. Furthermore, in a world 
of change we need not merely new 
techniques but the values and 
standards the arts help us recog- 
nize. 


Only thus equipped are we 
ready to face intelligently and 
courageously the new and challeng- 
ing situations that continue to con- 


front us. 





Why Nota 


Mucu is written and spoken 


about the rights of American citi- 
zens. Is enough attention devoted 
to the duties of citizenship? For 
every right which is enjoyed, there 
surely is a corresponding obliga- 
tion. Why not a “Bill of Duties”, 
then, for American citizens? Why 
not a definite statement of the 
obligations which should be recog- 
nized as basic to our national well- 
being? Such a “Bill of Duties” 
might be suggested directly from 
the provisions of the American 
“Bill of Rights”, contained in the 
first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
WwW 

I. “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

It is the duty of each citizen to 
develop within himself a deep and 
profound religious sense which 
shall influence his mode of life and 
his way of thinking. This inner 
religious feeling may or may not 
lead the individual citizen to unite 
with some organized religious body 
or group but, no matter what his 
own point of view may be, each 
individual shall be tolerant of the 
religious beliefs and practices of 
his fellow citizens. However, it 
should be an accepted fact that 
certain anti-social practices, such 


“Bill of Duties” Also? 


SAMUEL ENGLE BURR 
Superintendent of Schools 
Mamaroneck, New York 


as human sacrifice or unclean cere- 
monies, shall not be acceptable 
features of any religion or of any 
religious organization within the 
territories of these United States. 


v 


II. “Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or 
of the press.” 


It shall be the duty of American 
citizens to seek full knowledge con- 
cerning public questions and to 
consider such questions on their 
relative merits. It is well and good 
for any citizen to espouse one side 
of a given cause and to work for 
that side. It is his obligation to 
recognize the fact that other citi- 
zens are entitled to hold opinions 
that may be at variance with his. 
However, when a question of na- 
tional policy is decided by the 
Congress or by some other author- 
ity, then it shall be the duty of 
American citizens to behave in 
accordance with the laws and cus- 
toms of the land until such laws 
or customs are changed in the 
properly constituted manner. 

It also shall be the duty of the 
public press to present full and 
accurate information to the people 
so that the citizens may be both 
adequately informed and properly 
informed concerning the events of 
the day. 





Ii. “Congress shall make no law 
respecting the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the government for a redress 
of grievances.’ 


It shall be the duty of the people 
to refrain from gathering together 
in public places or otherwise for 
illegal purposes or in such ways as 
to impair the public welfare. Mob 
rule and lynch law are to be 
discouraged and stamped out 
wherever they may occur. 

The tendency to sign petitions 
without reading their content or 
considering their effects should be 
discouraged. It shall be the duty 
of citizens to read petitions care- 
fully and to consider both their 
content and their import before 
signing them. 

Those who circulate petitions for 
signatures should do so only when 
they are convinced that the nature 
of the material contained in the 
petition is in harmony with the 
welfare of the people and of the 
nation. 


v 


IV. “The right of the people to 
keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed.” 

Those who own firearms or who 
use them should restrict their ac- 
tions and behavior in such ways 
as to protect themselves and their 
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neighbors from bodily injury and 
from mental anxiety. Times and 
places for the display and the use 
of firearms should be limited by 
the national, state, or local govern- 
ment so as to prevent either inten- 
tional or accidental injuries of 
body or of mind from this cause. 
Furthermore, the citizens should 
expect that a full and definite reg- 
istration of the ownership and use 
of firearms shall be maintained by 
a duly constituted governmental 
agency. 


v 


V. “No soldier shall (in time of 
peace) be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner, 
nor (in time of war) but in a 
manner to be prescribed by law.” 


It shall be the duty of each eiti- 
zen to recognize the important 
place and purpose of the armed 
forces of this nation: the army, 
the navy, the marine corps, and 
the coast guard. 

Each citizen shall accept it as 
his patriotic duty to give active 
support and full cooperation to the 
members of the armed forces of 
the United States. 

Within the meaning of the law, 
private citizens shall consider 
themselves as auxiliary agents of 
the armed forces of this nation. 

The army, navy, marine corps, 
and coast guard shall provide 
proper clothing, arms, food, shelter 
and other necessities for their 
members, at public expense and 
in the manner prescribed by law. 


Vv 
VI. “The right of the people to 


be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, 


shall not be violated.” 


It shall be the duty of citizens 
to abstain from the illegal posses- 
sion or use of objects, papers, or 
other effects. 

Citizens shall be obliged to open 
their houses, grounds, vaults, or 
other places so that adequate 
search can be made by the legal 
authorities when they proceed ac- 


cording to the proper ways which 
have been established. 

It shall be improper for citizens 
to hide or to remove their persons 
or their property from the due 
processes of the law of the land. 


4 
VIL. “No person shall be held to 


answer for a capital or otherwise 
infamous crime, unless on an in- 
dictment of a grand jury; nor shall 
any person be subject for the same 
offense to be twice put in jeopardy 
of life and limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled to be a witness against him- 
self; nor be deprived of life, lib- 
erty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law.” 


Citizens should obligate them- 
selves to carry out and to enforce 
the law of the land, and to this 
end they should give their full 
cooperation to the regularly con- 
stituted police, judicial, and penal 
systems which have been estab- 


lished. 

Vv 
VILL. “Private property shall not 
be taken for public use, without 
just compensation.” 


When private property is needed 
for public use, the owner should 
show a willingness to exchange it 
for fair and just compensation ex- 
pressed in terms of the current 
legal tender. 


WV 


IX. “In all criminal prosecutions, 
the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the state and dis- 
trict wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of 
the accusation, to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him, to 
have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and 
to have the assistance of counsel 
for his defense.” 


Each citizen should support the 
cause of justice and should assist 
the courts in determining it. 

v 


X. “In suits at common law, where 
the value in controversy shall ex- 
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ceed twenty dollars, the right of 


trial by jury shall be preserved.” 
The people should be appre- 


ciative of the merits of the jury | 


system and should be willing to 
interrupt their own daily pursuits 
from time to time in order to 
render jury service when this is 
assigned to them in the legal way. 


XI. “Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines im- 
posed, nor cruel and unusual puni- 
shments inflicted.” 


Through their legal representa- 
tives, the people should establish 
fair and equitable rules and regu- 
lations involving matters of bail, 
fines, and punishments. Further- 
more, the citizens should assist by 
their moral support, in the proper 
handling of these matters. 


v 


XI. “The enumeration in the Cow 
stitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people.” 


The citizens of the United States 
are politically equal and are en 
dowed with certain inalienable 
rights, which may not be written 
into the actual wording of the Con- 
stitution or of the Bill of Rights. 
Among these are the rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. As a corollary of this, it is 
recognized as equally true that the 
citizens of the United States have 
corresponding duties and obliga 
tions, which may not be named or 
enumerated in the documents 
which have been mentioned. 

For example, it is the duty of 
the citizens to vote on election day, 
to pay their taxes promptly, to 
support the forces of law and order 
in their communities and in the 
nation, to live in a peaceful way 
among their neighbors, to recog 
nize their family ties, to meet their 
financial obligations properly, t 
respect their country’s flag, to earm 
an honest income, to live a clean 
and honorable life, and to respect 
public and private property. 
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My Eighth Graders Like Fantasy 


‘‘Modern life is fast and schools are 
geared to meet the pace.”... But 
children need to dream. 


ALICE I. MILLER 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


\W Ere you ever so thrilled by 


an experience that on looking back 
at it, there was nothing you would 
change? I was. I shared an hour 
of make-believe with thirty boys 
and girls who unconsciously were 
hungry for the fantasy and poetry 
that they classify as ‘kid stuff.’ 

It came about this way: Dr. 
Garry Myers wrote in a recent 
article that he thought that boys 
and girls were getting so much 
factual material in their social 
studies that imaginative literature 
and fantasy were being neglected. 

Because I am a teacher of litera- 
ture in the seventh and eighth 
grades, | was particularly inter- 
ested in that statement. I thought 
over the many books for adoles- 
cents with which I come in contact 
in a near-by library. I review prac- 
tically all the newly published ma- 
terial that it buys for them. I am 
fascinated with it. Such delightful 
books. I wish I were a child again, 
eager to plunge into waiting pages 
that will take me ‘lands away.’ 

There are books written in story 
form on occupations of interest to 
growing minds. There are as yet 
too few of them. But the young- 
sters are thinking about their fu- 
tures, albeit maybe hazily. The 
girls fairly gobble up the Sue Bar- 
ton series, eager to follow in the 
footsteps of this pretty young 
nurse. Highway Past Her Door 
and Sandra’s Cellar, start girls 
thinking how they too, may find a 
niche for themselves, eventually in 
the business world. Every boy 
after reading “T Model Tommy’ is 
sure (at least for a week) that he 
will become a truck driver like 
the husky red-haired hero. 

More and more biographies are 
written to acquaint young people 
with the lives of those who have 


become famous especially through 
their own efforts. The Ugly Duck- 
ling, Singing in the Wilderness and 
Invincible Louisa, tell the histories 
of real people in a beautiful man- 
ner. | 

There are adventure books ga- 
lore. They are exciting, engross- 
ing. But not one recently written 
fantasy have I found for older 
boys and girls. Don’t they care for 
it, | wondered, or are authors just 
taking it for granted that in this 
thrilling, fast moving era, the mod- 
ern youngster has no desire to 


dream? When had I last received 
a book report of such a tale? Not 
in a long, long while. I was 


startled. What was drawing them 
away from the delightful play in 
imagery and castle-dreaming? 

It is fine to be familiar with the 
heroes of the past, the great of the 
present; to have a peek into what 
the future may hold for you; to 
fight with pirates on a Chinese 
junk or hunt for treasure in an 
abandoned cave. But in all this, 
there is not as W. H. Davis says in 
his poem Leisure: 


‘____—_. time to stand and stare 

No time to see in broad daylight, 
Streams full of stars, like stars at night, 
No time to turn at beauty’s glance, 

And watch her feet, how they can dance. 
No time to wait till her mouth can 
Enrich that smile her eyes began. 

A poor life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare.’ 


I like to think that the poet 
meant, we all need time to live in 
dreams. But modern life is fast 
and schools are geared to meet the 
pace. So where will young people 
find that time ‘to stand and stare’ 
but in a world of fantasy? Is Dr. 
Myers right? Is this condition due 
to so much stress: being brought 
to bear on the social studies? Is 
this avalanche of new literature 


bearing on the historical for its 
background, science for its facts, 
so enthralling to eyes and ears 
newly awakened to the physical 
world and its wonders and prob- 
lems, pushing into the discard, the 
fantastic and nonsensical that are 
a part of every child's rightful 
heritage in literature? 

I decided to try out an idea. I 
would experiment with fantasy on 
the oldest group that I had, an 
8B class. I was pretty sure how 
my 7B and 7A groups would re- 
spond to the whimsical and imagi- 
native. I find many of them with 
a nostalgia for the books of early 
childhood. They seem reluctant to 
leave their delightful nonsense. 
The real test would come with the 
cocksure, egotistical eighth grad- 


ers. Would they laugh in deri- 
sion? Would they think it all too 
silly? This class meets realities, 


It lives in the slums, it must know 
its way around, hemmed in as it 
is by so many forms of vice that 
are attracted to such districts. 


There is fifteen-year-old Jesse 
who works hard from early spring 
to late fall in the beet fields. In 
the interim, he goes to school, 
Would this boy with his knowledge 
of life, care for makebelieve? This 
tall, slender Mexican lad with his 
slow, sweet smile, has an adult's 
view of life. But in the depths of 
his soft, brown eyes, | have often 
suspected there lurk wisps of 
dreams, left overs from a cheated 
childhood. 

What of Donna N.? Her loud 
voice and clumping feet can jar 
the steadiest nerves. Her very en- 
trance into the classroom ap- 
proaches that of a baby cyclone, 
I have seen her walk unseeingly 
into a heavy music rack or chair, 
shrug her shoulders at the mishap 
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and blunder along to her seat. 

‘I ain’t interested in no books’, 
she says when I ask her when she 
is going to read some of the new 
books that the librarians have sent 
over. I know what she is inter- 
ested in. Her foreign-born Serbian 
father is on the qui-vive over her 
and her escapades. Our principal 
and visiting teacher have wrestled 
with her problems as long as they 
have known her. Donna is either 
going on or off probation. She has 
had more than one brush with the 
Juvenile Court. 

But altho large and gawky, clum- 
sy and crude, Donna is pretty with 
flashing, dark eyes and a long 
black bob that frames olive-tinged 
cheeks accentuated by the streak 
of crimson she daubs on full, 
curved lips. When Donna wears 
blues, reds or greens, I am fasci- 
nated by her roguish witchery. She 
then is a capricious gypsy child 
from the crag-studded land of her 
fathers. But put her in a somber 
black and she is a madonna, a soft, 
amenable young woman. Which 
side would show up in my experi- 
ment, the petulant, vacillating 
child or the girl of fourteen years? 
I was betting on her delight in 
childish things, the candy she loves 
to nibble surreptiously, her deep 
accord with the baby interests of 
her little sister, her naivete, no 
matter what her records say. 

The smallest but not the least 
to be reckoned with in that hodge- 
podge of nationalities, personalities 
and creeds is William whose par- 
ents came from Rumania. He 
seems so like a ferret with his 
sharp, pointed features and quick, 
sly actions. Unless one keeps a 
keen watch on William, he is dart- 
ing, slippery as an eel, to seats 
near his pals to be away from the 
gimlet eyes and inquiring nose of 
the teacher. For William would 
rather ‘monkeyround’ as he says 
than settle down to any required 
job; draw pictures, build things 
with book, pencil and eraser or 
just mumble to himself. His one 
and only interest is airplanes. His 
attention is like quick silver, now 
here, now there. You think you 
have it, and lo, his furtive little 





brains is putting him up to some 
sly trick. He has been stormed at 
by all in authority from principal 
down to janitor. Patience can be 
spun out to such a thin thread that 
eventually it will break. But to 
each, William turns a passive face. 
The only crack that I have been 
able to find in his bland imper- 
viousness, is when he is stimulated 
by my questions in regard to his 
work on his airplane models or I 
praise him for any good effort he 
puts on a piece of schoolwork. 
Then a timorous smile like a shy 
little mouse, creeps forward from 
its nest in his heart, changing cold 
eyes to warm ones and turning a 
phlegmatic countenance to soft 
childlike curves. No words will 
he say, but I know a spark has been 
kindled. And so I banked on a 
nature invisible to the eye to enjoy 
my plan. 

I knew that if I questioned too 
long the response of each pupil, 
that I myself would begin to be- 
lieve that it was all a bit of foolish- 
ness. And the premise on which 
I was to start was that there was 
a place for imagery in the lives of 
these pupils. 

I talked over my ideas with the 
librarian and she gave me more 
than fifty books but few of them 
recently published, Peter Pan, Dr. 
Doolittle’s Adventures, Don Quix- 
ote, fairy tales and Cinders by 
Katharine Gibson. I planned to 
read aloud from one of these books 
if the class was responsive to its 
theme, I would later read excerpts 
from some of the others and sug- 
gest that they each take one from 
the collection of books that I had 
or get something from the library. 
After reading their books, they 
were either to write a book report, 
give one orally or read aloud a 
passage which they enjoyed in the 
book. 

Because Cinders is so beautifully 
written and Cinders himself is such 
an appealing character, I decided 
to begin with that. Cinderella’s 
god-mother couldn’t change Cin- 
ders from the coachman into which 
she transformed him for the night 
of the ball, back to his original 
form because the cunning little rat 
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had hidden under a cabbage leaf 
while she was looking for him. As 
a result of this trick, Cinders has 
an exciting life of gay escapades, 
I hoped that the charm and sin- 
cerity of the story would not fall 
on sterile ground. 

I wish that the author (who no 
doubt thought that she had written 
for little ones only) might have 
been in that schoolroom, the after- 
noon that I read Cinders to the 8B 
class. For one dream wrapped 
hour, I read to eager children, so 
absorbed in that beautifully told 
story that there was nothing to be 
heard but my voice and occasion- 
ally the soft whisperings of the 
audience as it repeated after me 
some choice word that tickled 
their funny bone. Often there 
would be bursts of spontaneous, 
guileless laughter that encouraged 
me to do my very best. Sometimes, 
best of all, they would ask that I 
read it yet again. 

Imagination was caught in a 
mesh of picturesquely woven words 
with the opening of the very first 
paragraph: 

‘Once upon a time, a tiny little 
man stood all alone before the 
closed gates of a great castle. He 
wore a gray velvet suit and a high 
gray velvet hat. Under its wide 
brim, his long coat blew behind 
him in the wind and twisted and 
wagged like a tail.’ 

Who wouldn’t recall the dreams 
of a not-long-ago childhood with 
these magical phrases? The class 
sympathized with the little fellow 
and understood: 

‘The little man clasped his thin, 
claw-like fingers together and 
looked about him in fear. He was 
alone. It was dark. . . . the 
little man felt, somehow, that he 
was in a dream which he could 
not remember.’ 

The poetry, the enchantment of 
the words, bound the class to the 
fantasy of the book: 

‘Only bits of it came back to him 
like the scattered notes of a for 
gotten tune.’ 

‘Like bits of shining glass, brok- 
en pieces of his dream danced be 
fore his eyes He thought 


he saw a tiny slipper left alone.’ 
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I shall always remember that 
hour. It held an ideal situation, 
a book of dreams for avid, dream- 
starved adolescents. We were all 
sharing a wonderful experience 
which contained beauty, humor, 
pathos and fantasy. The response 
of the class was far beyond my ex- 
pectations. When they left, many 
of the youngsters asked when they 
might get the book from the 
library. 

Later I asked myself this ques- 


tion, ‘Why were these pupils so 
enthralled by a book obviously 
written for younger children?’ I 
came to the following conclusions: 

(1) Because of their environ- 
ment and unstable means of living, 
these boys and girls could really 
understand Cinders and sympa- 
thize with him and his trials better 
than a child. Maybe the class felt 
sympathy for him because they 
understood lines like this: 

‘Poor Cinders was so anxious to 
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find a place in the world that his 
teeth jarred together just from the 
beating of his heart.’ 

(2) They could appreciate to 
some extent the beauty of the 
words. They could not miss their 
sheer poetry. 

(3) Dr. Myers is right. Those 
halfgrown boys and girls are hun- 
gry for fantasy and imaginative 
literature. But it must be written 
with the witchery and charm, the 
delicacy of a Cinders. 





Don't Let 


. H ORTENSE is insufferable 


since she starred in the school 
play.” “Lorenzo is utterly ruined 
by the success of his role in the 
operetta.” “Lucille thinks she is 
God’s gift to the terpsichorean 
world.” “Homer has become as 
temperamental a pianist as a world 
famous virtuoso.” 

These are often comments heard 
expressed by teachers about pupils 
in the school. Fellow students ex- 
press themselves in the same vein, 
though less elegantly when they 
say: “Hortense is nuts.” or “Lo- 
renzo’s a laugh!” or “Phooey to 
Lucille’.” or “Who does Homer 
think he is!” 

Success is demoralizing if people 
are not taught how to take it. It 
is even more demoralizing than 
failure. The Four H Clubs found 
this out long ago in their competi- 
tive demonstrations. Some young- 
sters just could not stand winning. 
Hence a slogan was formulated: 
“To win without crowing, and to 
lose without squealing” or words to 
that effect. 

How is a teacher going to keep 
pupils from getting the big head, 


Them Get That Way! 


MIGNON QUAW LOTT 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


putting on airs, becoming affected 
and temperamental? 

The basic trouble is that pupils 
are not taught to look at the activ- 
ity in the proper perspective. It 
is not the end in itself, but merely 
the means to an end. A school 
play, for instance, is produced to 
give entertainment and pleasure to 
an audience. If this were not so, 
the people in the play might just 
as well play it entirely to one an- 
other. All entertainment, like all 
Gaul, is divided into three parts: 
act to be performed, performer, 
audience. 

The actor is an entrepreneur, a 
sort of middle man, who is the in- 
terpreter of the play to the audi- 
ence. He is part of a whole, no 
more important than the electri- 
cian who throws effective lights 
upon the scene at the proper time, 
or the man who manipulates the 
curtain, or the ushers who see 
people get into the right seats. If 
people do not get the seats they 
want, they are disgruntled and will 
not enjoy the play. If the curtain 
does not come down at the proper 
moment, the play is ruined. 


This attitude takes the fierce 
lime light off individual perform- 
ers and makes them do team work, 
as they do in football, folk danc- 
ing, community singing. 

The best cure for temperament 
and affectation is ridicule. A little 
good natured laughter on the part 
of a teacher, especially at the very 
beginning of an enterprise, gives 
all performers their cue. They 
learn at once that good nature and 


complete naturalness are “the 
thing.” 

These are good life lessons that 
pupils cannot learn too soon. 


Graciousness, too, is another lesson 
that boys especially need. When 
one’s performance is praised, stu- 
dents should be taught to respond 
gratefully with a sincere “Thank 
you, I’m glad you liked it.” 

The sooner a teacher of drama- 
tics, dancing, singing gives the cue 
of simple, natural, gracious be- 
havior to her students, the easier 
it will be for all concerned. Don’t 
let "em get that way! 

And in order not to let ’em get 
that way—don’t get that way your- 
self! 
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‘Use It in a Sentence” 


O)ne common method of con- 
ducting vocabulary study is that 
of selecting from the day’s reading 
a number of unfamiliar but useful 
words, and assigning to pupils the 
task of looking them up in the dic- 
tionary and then using them in 
sentences. The purpose is, of 
course, to facilitate the student’s 
comprehension of the subject mat- 
ter in hand, and perhaps make the 
new words a part of his working 
vocabulary. The most effective way 
of achieving these ends, however, 
is not to isolate the words in order 
to study them, but to use them 
always within their natural con- 
texts. A pupil should not be per- 
mitted to remove a word from a 
sentence, consult a _ dictionary, 
seize upon the first synonym which 
meets his eye, and then “use it in 
a sentence.” Too often the result 
presents a distortion of meaning 
which, if not always ridiculous, is 
often misleading. Such a pro- 
cedure produces statements like 
“The cessation of the car threw me 
from my seat.”, a seemingly logical 
usage of the word cessation, but 
one which indicates that the pupil 
needs some guidance in choosing 
the proper application of his word. 
This guidance is often provided by 
the context of the word as found 
in the student’s textbook. For ex- 
ample in the following sentence 


There was a sudden cessation of the 
sound of stealthy footsteps as the 
prowler paused outside my door; then 
after a breathless moment I felt rather 
than heard the resumption of his al- 
most silent tiptoeing as he crept away. 


the contrasting ideas of cessation 
and resumption partly explain 
each other by their very opposite- 
ness, while the use of the words 
paused, sudden, and sound in con- 
nection with the idea of cessation, 
and the use of the phrases then 
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after a breathless moment and as 
he crept away in connection with 
the idea of resumption throw fur- 
ther light upon the meaning of the 
sentence. After thinking out these 
relationships in some such manner, 
the student may not find it necess- 
ary to consult a dictionary, but 
if he does look up his word, he 
will do so with more discrimina- 
tion than would have been the 
case had he merely copied the 
word cessation from his assignment 
and then copied a synonym hit-or- 
miss from the dictionary. 

Furthermore, the specific uses of 
such a word might be more firmly 
fixed in mind if the class were to 
work out a series of self-explana- 
tory sentences using a number of 
variants of the word under dis- 
cussion. As an example, some such 
paragraph as the following might 
be evolved: 


When a sound, or a feeling, or a 
motion has stopped, we say that it has 
ceased, or that there has been a cessa- 
tion of the sound, or feeling, or mo- 
tion. For example, we speak of the 
cessation of the hum of a motor, or of 
the pain of a bruise, or of the turning 
of wheels. However, we do not use 
the word cessation when speaking of 
stopping of a car or of a train, etc. 
Of these we merely say that the car 
or the train have stopped (not ceased), 
although we say that the motion of 
the car or train has ceased. Again, 
when some action goes on without 
stopping, we say that it goes on in- 
cessantly. We have an example of 
this when Mother is incessantly re- 
minding us to hang up our coats when 
we come indoors; or when we say 
that a musician must practise incess- 
antly (unceasingly). 


Another type of vocabulary 
study which has been found effec- 
tive is one which helps to eliminate 
the confusion resulting from simi- 
larities in the spelling or pronun- 
ciation of unrelated words. In- 


stead of requiring dictionary defi- 
nitions of such perplexing com- 
binations as optimist and optome- 


trist the words might be put into 
phrases or sentences which not 
only have within themselves the 
necessary explanations of mean. 
ings, but which also show, by 
means of a little simple analysis of 
the structure of the word, why the 
word means what it does, and 
therefore why it could not be re 
lated to some other word which 
seems to resemble it. Thus: 

An optimist sees the bright side of 
things. (A pessimist sees the dark 
side.) The optim part of the word 
comes from the Latin word optimus, 
which means the best. 

An optometrist measures (meters) 
the powers of the eye. Another word 
pertaining to the eye is optic. An 


optometrist uses an optic meter (op- 
tometer). 


Again, there is the ever-trouble 
some group consisting of psy- 
chology, physiology: physicist, 
physician; psychic, physic, physics, 
and others of their type: 


The psychologist studies peoples 
souls and minds, and the way these 
souls and minds make people behave. 
He specializes in psychology. He is 
interested in psychic matters. People 
who study spiritualism are also inter- 
ested in psychic matters. 

.Physic is another word for medicine. 
A physician prescribes medicine. 

Physics is the study of such matters 
as heat, light, gravity, electricity, ete. 
One who specializes in physics is a 
physicist. 

and so on, from aboard and abroad, 
through owe and own, to zodlogy, 
which the City Zoo has twisted te 
“zoo-ology”. 

Once these words are grouped 
and associated or dissociated, they 
together with their key meanings 
should be frequently used both 
orally and in writing, in order t 
emphasize correct usage, pronul 
ciation, and spelling. Once the 
student has these fundamental 
well in hand, he may try his skill 
at using the words in original com 
position. 
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Will Future Adults Read More? 


REFERENCE is often made to 
an increasing adult leisure as well 
as to an increasing complexity of 
American society. It is also noted 
that men now have leisure before 
they have worked to the point of 
fatigue or exhaustion, and hence 
do not need all their leisure for 
physical recuperation as was once 
the case. Hence some thoughtful 
observers hope that more of man’s 
future than of his past leisure may 
be used for reading, and that more 
of his reading may be for social 
understanding and less for tran- 
sient pleasure. Some examination 
of future prospects along these 
lines, therefore, seems in place. 


Reading Comprehension 


The mechanics of reading de- 
serve consideration. When Ameri- 
cans now in the middle fifties or 
beyond were children, our schools 
were meager, attendance was poor, 
and many scarcely went to school 
at all. This situation is reflected 
in literacy data. Seventeen per- 
eent of the population ten years 
old or over were illiterate in 1880, 
as contrasted with 4.3 percent in 
1930." In addition, many of our 
older adults were born in foreign 


or even non-English speaking 
countries. Thus in 1930 there were 
12,082,570 foreign-born persons 


twenty-five years of age or over 
living in the United States, which 
number constituted 18.8 percent of 
all persons of corresponding ages. 
Of this foreign-born group, 78.0 
percent were born in non-English 
speaking countries.’ _ Illiteracy, 
meager schooling, or a foreign 
mother tongue do not contribute 
to reading skills which make read- 
ing a probable leisure-time activity. 

The public schools now reach a 
much larger percentage of the 
American children and youth than 
in the early 90's. The last few 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Georgia State W oman’s College 
Valdosta, Georgia 


decades too have brought forth 
much research on reading tech- 
niques. Research had led to ex- 
tensive changes in methods and 
materials in 
reading. 


elementary-school 
One such change is the 
shift from intensive oral reading 
to extensive silent reading. 
Related to reading mechanics is 
reading hygiene; i.e., eye-strain, 
general fatigue, emotional conse- 
quences of thrill or escape litera- 
ture, and the like. Reading hy- 
giene has been studied relative to 
such matters as style of type, tex- 
ture of paper, distance between 
lines, margin, spacing of letters, 
and length of line. Attention is 
given to adjustment of light in 
relation to the printed page. 
terest 


In- 
is also shown in the influ- 
ence of escape literature on person- 
ality development’—hygiene of 
reading content. 

Important too in regard to read- 
ing facility, is the background of 
information and_ interest with 
which the reader approaches the 
page. Reading is getting meaning 
from the printed page, not merely 
recognizing or pronouncing words. 
One becomes interested in or com- 
prehends a passage in terms of pre- 
vious acquaintance with the sub- 
ject-matter treated. The many 
youth now attending high schools 
and junior colleges should secure 
information and develop interests 
that stimulate reading, to a much 
greater extent than did youth with 
the meager educational facilities of 
one or two generations ago. At 
present a large part of the public- 
school enrollment is at the secon- 
dary level where it reads to learn, 
rather than at the elementary level 
where it learns to read. 

The foregoing paragraphs yield 
three significant points. (1) The 
average adult a generation or so 
hence should have more interests 


than present adults, regarding 
which he might read; (2) he 
should be better equipped with 
reading habits and skills; and (3) 
he should know more about the 
physical and emotional conse- 
quences of reading particular ma- 
terials or under particular condi- 
tions—reading hygiene. These 
points focus on one major conclu- 
sion: reading becomes less an or- 
the 
kind of thing one does during lei- 
sure time. 


Availability of Materials 

Access to reading materials is 
essential in establishing a desire 
to read, and in developing or main- 
taining reading habits. Decreasing 
costs of books and magazines, 
partly in consequence of mass pro- 
duction in paper and printing in- 
dustries, are significant here, as 
well as wider circulation of exist- 
ing materials, County library sys- 
tems, whereby a central library 
supplies books to a _ county 
through sub-stations, now exist in 
many areas’ which did not have 
them forty years ago. According 
to Hefferman’ thirty-five of the 
forty-eight states have authorized 
some form of county library organ- 
ization, although only 7.48 percent 
of our 3078 counties have organ- 
ized county libraries. It is inter- 
esting that fifty percent of the 
county libraries are in the six 
states of California, Indiana, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Texas, and 
Wyoming. After an _ extensive 
study of library needs and possibil- 
ities in America, The Advisory 
Committee on Education’ urges 
federal grants for library service, 
in connection with existing pro- 
grams of education or otherwise, 
much as federal grants are being 
made for public schools. More- 
over, the present postal rate on 
books, 1'44¢ per pound to any 


deal, and more a pleasure 
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point within the United States as 
contrasted with parcel-post rates 
and zoning, should, if continued, 
reduce the cost of books, particu- 
larly in rural areas that are remote 
from publication centers. Agri- 
cultural subsidies, now seemingly 
a part of orthodox American poli- 
tics and economics, may also influ- 
ence rural capacity to buy reading 
materials. An enthusiast might 
even imagine that low-cost hous- 
ing, or further community support 
for such necessary services as 
health and education, would re- 
lease some family resources for 
securing materials to read. 

The gist of the foregoing com- 
ments, then, is that in the future 
(i.e., twenty years hence) reading 
materials, in amount and variety, 
will be more available to the aver- 
age adult than in the recent past. 
This will influence the amount of 
reading done. 


Style and Content 


Newspapers and so-called “cheap 
magazines” deserve much credit 
for demonstrating that through pic- 
tures and simple discourse many 
ideas can be disseminated to rela- 
tively uneducated persons, whom 
“highbrow” authors and publishers 
have scorned. Perhaps technical 
and scientific fields have been con- 
spicuous in reflecting this caste at- 
titude, partly as a carryover from 
days when only privileged groups 
were thought competent for con- 
cern with science, government, or 
the arts. Others were to carry on 
menial tasks and provide this 
group with leisure. In_ recent 
decades tradition probably ac- 
counts for the heavy style of much 
scientific writing—vocabulary and 
style which the scientist learned 
as a student, as well as indifference 
to whether the writings were wide- 
ly understood. The foregoing atti- 
tudes are not conducive to popular 
understanding of research as such, 
or its social implications. 

Enrollment of the masses in high 
schools and junior colleges, how- 
ever, is helping to change this situ- 
ation. Scientists by tradition want 
their fields studied in secondary 
schools, but with increased enroll- 


ments and with research in educa- 
tional methods, the inappropriate- 
ness of technical and abstract text- 
books became increasingly appar- 
ent. Simplified discussions and 
more illustrative material are be- 
ing included. Graduates of secon- 
dary schools, moreover, begin to 
constitute a market ior “somewhat 
intellectual” reading, if in non- 
technical language. as merely liter- 
ate persons of the past did for 
sensational detective 
thrillers, true romance, and ap- 
peals close to the instincts. Aec- 
cordingly popularized books now 
appear 
lems, ete. 
Research 


newspapers, 


on science, on civic prob- 
men and students of 
social problems are now making 
conscious efforts to present their 
materials so the average man un- 
derstands them, rather than couch 
them in technical terminology 
which is understood in only limited 
circles. The promise for more ex- 
tensive future presentation of sci- 
entific, sociological, or civic ma- 
terial in this way, suggests a more 
extensive popular reading of such 
material. 


Home and Reading Habits 


Psychologists often maintain’ 
that many habits and attitudes 
governing adult life, are established 
in the home during childhood and 
youth. Reading habits and atti- 
tudes may well fit this pattern. 
Thus one home may instill in chil- 
dren the attitude that much of 
one’s leisure should be spent in 
reading, and may develop the habit 
of reading during leisure time. 
Another home may instill similar 
patterns relating to movies, cards, 
anecdotes, or mere loafing, as pre- 
sumed uses of leisure. 

It is worth noting that differen- 
tial birth rates among social classes 
mean that a_ disproportionately 
large percentage of a given genera- 
tion come from underprivileged 
homes of the preceding genera- 
tion. This means that a large 
proportion of present-day adults 
were reared in homes having little 
leisure-time reading—hbecause of 


poor reading skills, lack of materi- 
als, and non-conducive surround- 
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ings in general. The non-reading 
attitudes and habits of such adults 
will in part transfer to their chil 
dren—present youth or future 
adults, although improved skills 
and increased availability of ma- 
terials to expect some 
modifications. Moreover such de. 
velopments as child-labor restric. 
tions, child-welfare agencies, rural 
electrification, slum clearance, 
home ownership, and air-condition. 
ing of homes and libraries, ought 


lead one 


to produce more conducive settings 
in which to develop leisure-time 
reading habits. In brief then it 
seems that, although in the imme 
diate future, as in the past, many 
children will be reared in under. 
privileged homes, the development 
of leisure-time reading habits in a 
larger proportion of the popula 
tion than in the past is a reasonable 
expectation. 


Reading versus Reflection 


Mere reading is clearly not a very 
high type of intellectual activity, 
and a person may read extensively 
in a passive, recreational sense 
without much reflection. Perhaps 
when all are able to read easily 
and more do read extensively, the 
point will become clearer than now 
that mere reading in itself is only 
an intermediate goal. Without re 
flection and evaluation, mere read- 
ing may become a kind of tyranny 
—a tyranny of books.’ At this 
stage, perhaps reached by some 
families bred in the classical trad 
tion in which books invade the 
home to the point of occupying 
chairs and window sills, it may be 
the mark of a free man to throw 
away a book every time a new one 
comes into the household. Among 
the masses, however, increase of 
leisure and available energy should 
increase reflection on experience, 
including the vicarious experience 
secured through reading. 


Conclusions 


From the foregoing discussion it 
seems that a generation hence ler 
sure-time reading may be a more 
typical pursuit among the adult 
population than is now the case, 
and that more scientific and analy 
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tical material may be included in 
that reading. Reasons for this 
statement relate to the existence of 
leisure beyond the needs of physi- 
cal recuperation, the better de- 
velopment of reading skills and 
comprehension among children 
and youth, greater avaliability of 
reading materials, simplified and 
less stilted presentation of tech- 
nical and scientific materials, and 
the modification of home life in 
such ways as to be mote conducive 
to establishing reading habits. It 
is perhaps worth keeping in mind, 
however, that the public will 
probably never read as extensively 
as authors or publishers might de- 
sire, any more than the public will 
ever use as much dentifrice as the 
manufacturers might desire. Alert 
to criticisms, and striving to reach 
the average man, educators and 
authors, through dealing with live 
issues and seeking effective means 
of presentation, may greatly influ- 
ence the extent of leisure-time 
reading of the next generation, as 
well as the content of that reading. 
vw 

Anyone interested, however, in 
social changes that might be facili- 
tated through leisure-time reading, 
should not forget that there are 
many competing ways for spending 
leisure. What one will do will de- 
pend largely on relative challenge 
offered and relative amount of 
effort demanded by those compet- 
ing ways. 
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I May Be Reght— 
J May Ms, Whong 


WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Teach with Open Mind 


At THE trial in Alice in Won- 
derland the king remarked about 
a piece of evidence, “If there’s no 
meaning in it, that saves a world 
of trouble, you know, as we needn't 
try to find any.” Sometimes we 
school teachers in considering 
something that is contrary to our 
traditional procedures see no 
meaning in evidence we don’t like 
and thus save ourselves a world of 
trouble by not trying to find any. 

Students of philosophy of edu- 
cation are familiar with the term 
mind set. Mind set represents the 
mental attitude of one who has 
taken a position regarding some 
question and has closed his mind 
to any evidence on the other side 
of the question. We all know 
teachers who have mind set atti- 
tudes on many questions. That is 
their type of philosophy, and their 
psychology is a negative psy- 
chology but they don’t realize that 
these things are so. We all know 
teachers who can count their 
years in decades instead of one by 
one and still continue to grow 
professionally. They possess an 
open mind on most problems. 
They expect to find new things in 
school work, new and better ways 
of doing things, while the mind set 
people rely on what they learned 
in the first few years of their teach- 
ing. 

School work whether performed 
by teachers, principals, supervisors, 
heads of departments, clerks, jani- 
tors or superintendents can be rou- 
tinized and done according to a set 


pattern. Under such procedure 
the work is easily done but it is 
not well done if by “well done” 
we mean done so as to produce the 
best educational outcomes for the 
pupils. 

A good teacher knows that his 
tomorrow's teaching experience 
may be different from any teach- 
ing experience he has ever had 
before and that it may be better 
in its accomplishments than any 
he has had before. 

A good teacher understands that 
it is important that he have a high 
degree of mastery of the subject 
matter he teaches, and he knows 
that it is equally important that 
he knows his pupils. 

A good teacher recognizes the 
importance of knowing current 
practice in progressive schools and 
how it differs from the practice in 
traditional schools. 

A good teacher reads several 
educational magazines regularly 
and reads at least a few profes- 
sional books every year. 

A good teacher knows some- 
thing about the scientific method 
and something about philosophy 
and psychology in education. 

A good teacher is neither ultra 
conservative nor ultra progressive. 
He or she neither accepts nor con- 
demns the new just because it is 
new, nor the old because it is old. 

A good teacher is willing on oc- 
casion to accept some things on 
faith for “Faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.” 
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Everett V. PERKINS 
Principal of Coney High School 


Augusta, Maine 


A Non-Meddling 
Superintendent 

Fred W. Burrill, who retires this 
summer after a long service here 
and elsewhere in Maine, was in 
many respects an ideal superin- 
tendent. 

There was one thing that I as a 
high school principal especially 
appreciated. While Mr. Burrill 
had many helpful suggestions and 
was always in close touch with my 
work, he kept hands off in matters 
of detail. He welcomed any new 
ideas I might have and, unless he 
saw definite obstacles, would en- 
courage me to go ahead. He ex- 
pected me to run the high school 
with the cooperation of the faculty 
and held me responsible only for 
results. 

When some of my fellow-princi- 
pals confide in me how their super- 
intendents try to have a hand in 
every little high school problem of 
instruction, discipline, community 
relationship, or any other matter, 
I wonder how these so-called execu- 
tives have time to formulate and 
carry out a single broad, construc- 
tive educational policy. 

If we are going to fight for 
democracy we must practice it in 
the schools. Hats off to those 
superintndents who set the pace in 
their relationship with their prin- 
cipals and teachers! 

v 


My Retreat 

It is no use for a school man to 
try to take any kind of a vacation 
around home. 

If people know that you are 
available, they will want you for 
a hundred things, most of which 
are being attended to belatedly. 
You have to make out papers, find 
boys and girls for jobs (not jecb- 
for boys and girls as formerly), 
talk with book men, advise stu- 
dents about their work, and visit 
about nothing in particular with 


people who just drop in. To fol- 
low your own inclination about 
anything is almost impossible. 

I am not naturally a recluse. I 
like people but now and then I 
want to escape from them. 

Fortunately, | have a retreat. I 
have hung on to the old farm in 
Vermont and there I go for change 
of experience and restoration of 
faculties. 

At the farm | can eat a meal or 
read a story without being called 
to the telephone for | have none 
up there. I don’t have to listen to 
the alleged virtues of various nos- 
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trums or to blood curdling tra. 
gedies over the radio for the only 
one I have is in the car. 


My theory is that repeating 
pleasant experiences of early life 
tends to keep men young. I al 
ways had steers to handle in my 
youth and I recently have added 
to my possessions a nicely matched 
pair. Driving these as | have op- 
portunity and watching them grow 
will provide an interesting and 
helpful divtérsion. 

My advice to any school man 
who is at all countryminded is that 
he acquire a farm. It will not only 
give him a retreat during his pro. 
fessional career but will afford him 
a place to go when he retires. It 
will ensure him a feeling of secur 
ity in these turbulent times. In 
the words of Maine people here 
near the coast a farm for a school 
man is “an anchor to windward.” 


MY —— to ‘2 


Byron C. Kirpy 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


Teaching Reading 


The maximum success in the 
teaching of reading is attained 
through consistent emphasis upon 
four distinct yet closely integrated 
factors: materials, methods, test- 
ing, administration. 


1. All reading materials should 
be skillfully adapted to the nature 
and mental level of the child; they 
should come within the sphere of 
his interest; they should be 
neither too difficult nor too easy; 
new words should be introduced 
slowly and old ones re-used sys- 
tematically; the size of type 
should be correct; and the illus- 
trations should be appropriate, 
well-colored, profuse. Superior 
methods are greatly handicapped 
by inadequate materials. Get the 
best books possible and a lot of 
them—the supply is extensive. 

2. The field of methods is vital 
and at the same time broad and 
confusing. Nowhere is one more 
likely to fly off on a tangent. Out 
of a myriad of pseudo nostrums 


the teacher must choose proced 
ures that are inherently sound; he 
must read, study and think for 
himself; he must evaluate all the 
ories and devise his own tech 
niques. In this study it is impor 
tant that the teacher analyze care 


fully the innate values of oral 
reading, silent reading, vocabe 
lary development, speed drilly 


phonics, and devise means for s 
curing more effective motivation, 
readiness, testing. There is a great 
deal of “messin’ around” in edt 
cation. Watch your step. 

3. Children should be tested 
regularly in every grade. Tests 
help discover points of weakne# 
and strength; they afford a basit 
for comparing achievement; thef 
indicate points that need 
emphasis. Various types are ust 
ful: written examinations, new 
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IN ACTION 





Trade Teacher Scarcity 
In New York City 

New Yorx.—The city has plenty 
of teachers in academic fields and will 
make no new appointments this year, 
but a shortage of vocational and trade 
school teachers is developing as a re- 
sult of national defense needs, school 
officials report. 

For the second year 
there will be no examinations for 
teachers in the city’s academic high 
schools. Examinations will be given, 
however, in the vocational and trade 
fields and in several supervisory and 
administrative categories. 


consecutive 





Weather Class 
Popular At M.I.T. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Weather fore- 
casting has a feminine twist at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Men 
students have been flocking to the 
classes conducted by Miss Margaret 
Whitcomb, 25-year-old meteorology 
instructor and youngest teacher at the 
institute. Miss Whitcomb has been 
connected with M. I. T. since gradu- 
ation in 1939 and teaches her labora- 
tory class work through analysis of 
the daily weather map. 





Kansas City Schools 
Drop German Course 


Kansas Ciry.—For the first time 
since the World War German courses 
will not be offered in Kansas City 
schools. 

Ten students who started the lan- 
guage Jast year will be enrolled in a 
special outside class. School authorities 


said a lack of interest prompted their 
decision. 





Dr. Woodward 


To Rhode Island State 
New Brunswick, N.J.—Dr. Carl 
R. Woodward, secretary of Rutgers 


j University for the last five years, has 


tesigned to accept the presidency of 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, 
L., effective Nov. 1. The announce- 
Ment was made by Dr. Robert C. 
Clothier, president of Rutgers. 


DEAN PAYNE OF N.Y.U. FORECASTS 
EDUCATION’S BIG JOB AFTER WAR 


New York—Seven proposals where- 
by education may play a more signifi- 
cant part in the postwar reconstruc- 
tion era than at any time in the past 
were advanced by Dr. E. George Payne, 
dean of the New York University 
School of Education, in his annual 
report to Chancellor Harry Woodburn 
Chase, Chancellor of the University. 
He called for: 

“1. An expanded period of school- 
ing, ending somewhere between 21 
and 25 years of age, for all youth 
regardless of their financial or social 
circumstances. 

“2. A program of education to pro- 
vide the opportunity for youth to 
function in a democratic order while 
learning to become adult citizens. 

“3. Provision of an adequate pro- 
gram of adult education to equip 
adults for the new democracy which 
is bound to emerge from an exhausted 
world and disrupted civilization. 


J. C. Geer Named 
To Concord High 

Concorb, Mass.—J. Clifford Geer, 
with nearly 20 years of educational ex- 
perience, comes here from Danielson, 
Ct., to serve as principal of the Con- 
cord High School, succeeding Willis 
B. Gifford, who will become principal 
of the Laconia, N. H., High School. 

Born in Belchertown on Aug. 30, 
1897, he was graduated from Tufts 
College in 1918, magna cum laude, 
and received a master of education 
degree from Boston University in 
1936. He served in the United States 
Army during the first world war. 


Hitch-Hike Technique 
Is Taught Collegians 


Austin, Texas.—College students 





in the Southwest will have skilled 
technique in thumbing’ rides. 
Keyes Carson Jr., Texas Aggie 


senior and president of the National 
Hitchhikers Association, visited other 


“4. A work-study educational com- 
bination that will result not only in 
a book knowledge about life, but 
equipment for full service and citizen- 
ship. 

“§. Adequate facilities for nursery 
and_ pre-kindergarten education to 
m2ke available to parenthood the re- 
sults of the research in the physical 
and mental sciences in the upbringing 


of children. 


“6. Emphasis in education upon 
personality and its full development 
and not upon the mere acquisition of 
knowledge. 
“7. Definite 
to take into account not merely the 
physical and psychological nature of 


educational planning 


childhood, as it has in the past, but 
also the cultural social and economic 
factors of the community which edu- 
cation must serve.” 


Texas colleges, organized chapters of 
the association and gave instruction in 
sure-fire methods to get a lift. 





N.Y. Pupils’ Savings 
Reach $5,000, 000 

New Yorx.—School children in 
this city now’ have $5,000,000 on de- 
posit in 650 school banks, Miss Helen 
A. McKeon, director of thrift educa- 
tion reports. 

The deposits are the highest of all 
time. On Jan. 31 total deposits were 
$4,626,000 and on June 30, 1940, 
$4,624,049. Junior High School 232 
of Brooklyn had the largest deposit, 
$103,758. The next highest was Pub- 
lic School 70 of the Bronx with $80,- 
823. 

The New York City savings are 
about one-seventh of the national 
total. There are 600,000 children de- 
positors throughout the country with 
an aggregate total of $34,000,000, 
Miss McKeon’s report disclosed. 
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COLLEGES ANTICIPATE INCREASE 
IN WOMEN STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


WasHINGTON.—The new crop of 
women students may help soften the 
blow of the drop in enrollment in 
American colleges and universities ex- 
pected this fall as a result of the selec- 
tive service program. 

Anticipated increases in women stu- 
dents were cited by Dr. Raymond 
Walters, nationally known for his sur- 
veys of college registration, as one 
factor in a “surprisingly optimistic” 
forecast of college attendance for the 
1941-42 school year. 

Dr. Walters, president of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, told a defense 
conference of educators that reports 
from 469 approved institutions showed 
178 expecting about the same enroll- 
ment as last year and 55 “anticipating 
a somewhat larger number.” 

The remainder, including most of 
the large institutions, look for de- 
creases which will drop the national 
total, he said, but the whole picture 


School Courses 
Held 90% Faulty 


New Yorx.—Ninety per cent of 
the courses of study now offered in 
the American public schools are inade- 
quate and do not prepare the students 
to live in a democratic society, Dr. 
Herbert B. Bruner of Teachers College 
charged in a report of a five-year in- 
vestigation. 

A staff of research workers and 
assistants cooperated in the study, 
which sampled 85,000 courses in use 
in schools throughout the country. 

Only 10 per cent of them have kept 
pace with the tempo of American life, 
according to Dr. Bruner. For the most 
part, the courses have not been 
changed in a quarter of a century. 
Such subjects as advertising, housing, 
consumer education and an improved 
standard of living have been almost 
neglected, the report noted. 





Johnson Nominated 
Temple President 


PHiLaDELPHiA.—Robert L. Johnson, 
New York publisher and one of the 
founders of Time Magazine, has been 
nominated unanimously by the board 
of trustees of Temple University as 
the only candidate to succeed Dr. 
Charles E. Beury, recently retired 
president. Johnson’s election was 


is considerably improved since last 
winter. 

Of 81 colleges for women, he re- 
ported, only eight anticipate decreases, 
while 51 expect the same number of 
students as last year, and 22 expect 
more. Co-educational institutions also 
foresee larger attendance by women. 


Other factors cited for the reduced 
cut in expected enrollment were: 

“The continuance of the lower age 
limit for selective service at 21 years 
and the modification of regulations 
which now defer students in tech- 
nological, medical and certain science 


courses as “essential men’. 


Dr. Walters also reported that 
numerous institutions, “including pro- 
rminent eastern colleges for men,” were 
conducting promotional campaigns 
and waiving limitations on the size 
of freshman classes to offset upper class 
losses. 


recommended by a special committee 
headed by George A. Walsh, Federal 
District Court judge. 





No Reform School 
For Non-Saluting Pupils 


Boston.—The Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court has ruled that children 
cannot be punished by the courts as 
“habitual school offenders” for refus- 
ing to salute and pledge allegiance to 
the American flag. 

A ruling by the majority of the 
court reversed a decision by Superior 
Judge John E. Swift that had ordered 
the three children of William Johnson, 
of Deerfield, committed to the Hamp- 
den County Training School for re- 
fusing to salute the flag. 


The Supreme Court decision, writ- 
ten by Chief Justice Fred T. Field, said 
that the state statute regarding flag 
salutes provided penalties for teachers 
who neglect to require the flag-salute 
exercise, but provides no penalties for 
pupils. 

The court held, however, that re- 
fusal of pupils to salute the flag war- 
rants their expulsion from school. The 
same stand recently was taken by the 
United States Supreme Court, to 
which Mr. Johnson took the expulsion 
question. 
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Asks More State Aid 
For Vermont Schools 

MONTPELIER, VtT.—State Commis- 
sioner of Education Ralph E. Noble 
recommended in a recent statement 
that Vermont appropriate more money 
to help towns equalize educational op. 
portunities. The Commissioner point- 
ed out that this State pays only half 
as much of the total cost of education 
as does the average State. 

Vermont ranks 26th among the 48 
States in the average cost per pupil 
and 34th in size of teachers’ salaries, 
Mr. Noble’s statement said the school 
census shows 75,051 children of school 
age from six to 18 years, inclusive, in 
the State. There are about 1,500 more 
boys than girls. During the past three 
years enrollment has tended to decrease 
but not greatly, resulting in smaller 
elementary school enrollments, but not 
yet affecting high school attendance. 

There are 74,051 children actually 
enrolled in Vermont schools, including 
62,908 in public elementary and high 
schools and 11,600 in private elemen- 
tary and high schools. Only 1.1 per 
cent of the elementary pupils who 
enroll drop out and only 6.2 per cent 
of the high school pupils who enroll 
drop out to go to work or for other 
reasons. 

Vermont ranks fifth in per pupil 
cost in New England and 26th in the 
country. There are 34 States, the 
commissioner said, which pay a larger 
share of the total cost of education 
than Vermont. 





Benjamin F. Buck 


Cuicaco. — Benjamin Franklin 
Buck, who had a prominent part in the 
development of Chicago high schools, 
died recently in the Evanston Hospital 
after a brief illness. He was 76 years 
old. 

Mr. Buck attended Michigan State 
Normal College and was graduated 
from the University of Michigan in 
1893. 

In 1912 Mr. Buck organized Sena 
High School. As principal there he 
saw the school develop from 600 stu 
dents to over 6,000. In 1928 he be 
came assistant superintendent 


schools in charge of high schools, 4 
post he held until age compelled his 
retirement in 1935. True to his prom 
ise, he remained active in educati 
fields after that, going to New York 
to organize an experimental school. 
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Churchill’s Greatest 
Teacher Omitted 

Lonpon.—A London editor having 
assembled a roster of the teachers, civil 
and military, living and dead, who had 
played a part in the education of Win- 
ston Churchill, recently sent it to the 
Prime Minister for revision. It was 
returned with a single comment: “You 
have omitted mention of the greatest 
—my mother.” She was Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill (nee Jerome of New 
York). 





Governor's Wife 
Boosts Education 


Lewiston, Me.—America must pre- 
serve its status as the most enlightened 
nation on earth, particularly in times 
when the rest of the world is in up- 
heaval, Mrs. Sumner Sewall, wife of 
Maine’s Governor, told the State Na- 
tional Youth Administration confer- 
ence. 

Mrs. Sewall declared that revolution 
never occurs except among ignorant 
peoples. The NYA, she said, is help- 
ing to make education possible for 
deserving youth in the lower income 
brackets, and thereby is helping to 
preserve American educational stand- 
ards. 





Japanese Linguists 
Needed In U.S. 

ItHaca, N.Y.—Wanted: 
linguists in the United States. 





Japanese 


That’s the conclusion of a confer- 
ence of teachers of the language who 
met at Cornell University. The ga- 
thering attracted 20 persons, among 
them 10 educators representing eight 
colleges and universities, and six gov- 
ernment officials. 

A dearth of persons speaking Jap- 
anese exists in the country, the group 
decided. The situation, the meeting 
agreed, presented opportunities for 
students, not only because of the Far 
Eastern crisis, but from the long-term 
need of business houses and govern- 
ment agencies. 





Girls’ College Put 
On Auction Block 


MEcHANICsBuRG, Pa.—If you’re in 
the market for a college, there’s a nice 
little number — slightly used — going 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

Nearby Irving College—a women’s 
school established long before the Civil 
War—will be sold to the highest bid- 
der. Furnishings and equipment go on 
the block along with the ground and 
buildings. 

The school—which was privately 
owned and operated for three-quarters 
of a century—failed to open for the 
1929 fall term. The sale was arranged 
by heirs of the late owner, Dr. E. E. 
Campbell, fourth President of the Col- 
lege, who died in 1926. The institu- 
tion was named for the author, Wash- 
ington Irving, who was one of the 
original 25 trustees. 





FILIPINOS WANT MORE EDUCATION, 
BUT FACILITIES NOT AVAILABLE 


Manixa, P. I1.—Appropriations for 
Philippine public education in the 
1941-’42 fiscal year total approximate- 
ly $19,000,000, or more than a third 
of the commonwealth government’s 
national budget, but this sum is ex- 
pected to be insufficient to provide the 
facilities necessary to meet the demand 
upon the islands’ school system. 

The Philippine government has at- 
tempted, ever since the commonwealth 
was established in 1935, to find a solu- 
tion for the recurring so-called 
“school crises,” but statistics taken 
from the 1939 census of the islands 
show that a large percentage of chil- 
dren of school age are without educa- 
tion. This situation is not the result 
of a dearth of interest in schooling by 
Filipino children; thousands are turned 
away yearly, from primary grades and 
high schools, because of the lack of 
foom and teachers. 


The census figures made available 
recently revealed that out of 1,870,666 
children seven to ten years old only 
773,665, or 41.4 per cent, were attend- 
ing school when the census was taken. 
Of 1,041,802 boys and girls between 
eleven and thirteen only 565,264, or 
54.3 per cent, were receiving an educa- 
tion. 

The greatest disparity in percent- 
ages was shown in groups from four- 
teen to seventeen years old. Only 24.5 
per cent of these children—329,628 
out of 1,347,578—were enrolled in 
classes. 

The figures also disclosed that ap- 
proximately a third of the 5,260,046 
older boys and girls were receiving an 
education. The remainder are unable 
to read and write and do not have an 
opportunity to learn. 





Announcing : 


THE 
WONDERWORLD 
OF SCIENCE 


by Knox-Stone-Meister | 
-Noble-Wheatley 


for Grades 1 to 6 


Uniquely and beautifully illustrated 


Perfectly graded in content and | 
vocabulary 


Based on the newest State and 
City Courses of Study 





| Equipped with exceptional pupil | 
and teacher aids 
Basic science facts accurately 
taught in a way which fascinates 
children 
| . | 
Charles Scribner's Sons | 
Boston and New York | 











London University 
Damaged In Air Raids 


Lonpon.—London University has 
been damaged severely and many of 
its buildings destroyed, H. L. Eason, 
principal of- the institution, reported 
recently. 

“University College was the greatest 
sufferer,” he said in his annual report. 
“It has been subject to repeated attacks 
by high explosive and _ incendiary 
bombs, and a large part of its buildings 
have been completely destroyed. About 
100,000 books in its library have been 
damaged beyond repair. Hos- 
pitals attached to the medical schools 
of the university, almost without ex- 
ception, have been severely damaged, 
but medical education has been main- 
tained at a high level.” 





Camp At Hyannis 
Renamed for Howes 


Mass. — The College 
Camp, summer center of physical edu- 
cation at the State Teachers’ College, 
has been renamed in honor of Herbert 
H. Howes, late president. 


HYANNIS, 
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WHEN BOARD SHUTS DOWN A SCHOOL 
LOUISIANA PUPILS OPEN IT UP 


Oak Grove, La.—The kids didn’t 
“throw a party” to celebrate when 
the School Board closed Oak Grove 
School. Instead they argued their par- 
ents into reopening it as a private in- 
stitution. Then they pitched in and 
cleaned up the building so classes could 
begin. 

And 66 of them registered for the 
term, which in Louisiana’s strawberry 
and truck belt, begins in July and 
ends at the spring harvest season. 

Nine unpaid volunteer teachers, all 
accredited, were on hand. 

Louisiana’s first agricultural high 
school, it had long been the pride of 
the neighborhood. District residents 
voted a special tax on themselves to 
improve it. 

So when the School Board announced 
Oak Grove would be closed because 


Students Harvest 
Crops In Ontario 


Toronto.—Fifteen thousand stu- 
dents and teachers have been placed 
on Ontario farms and orchards to 
assist farmers harvest crops, Depart- 
ment of Labor officials announced. 

Alex MacLaren, Director of Farm 
Service, said that in addition to be- 
tween 900 and 1,000 farmerettes 
placed on farms the fruit growers of 
the Niagara peninsula got about 500 
soldiers from the Niagara-on-the-Lake 
camp to assist them in harvesting. 

Mr. MacLaren said he was endeavor- 
ing to obtain another 500 boys over 
16 to meet farmers’ immediate re- 
quirements. 





British Teachers 
Learn About America 


Lonpon.—Long before the war it 
was discovered by a series of tests ar- 
ranged by British county and muni- 
cipal school boards that pupils of sec- 
ondary and preparatory schools were 
deficient in a knowledge of American 
history. Now the British Board of 
Education has made the same discov- 
ery in regard to teachers and is remedy- 
ing the defect. 

The board has arranged a number 
of short courses on the United States 
of America, its past history, and cur- 
rent problems, for teachers in all types 
of schools. The lecturers include 
Americans of distinction as well as 


of declining attendance and availability 
of other schools near-by, the citizens 
called indignation meetings. 

A group of parents asked the Dis- 
trict Court to enjoin the Board from 
carrying out the closing, lost their 
case and appealed. 

Then Mavis Broussard, a youngster, 
spoke right out in meeting, “I’ve been 
talking to some of the other kids. We 
want to go to Oak Grove. Why not 
open it ourselves?” 

The School Board agreed that the 
building might be used. 

Mavis organized a souad of pupils 
who went to work with brooms and 
mops. Parents laid out routes along 
which private automobiles would pick 
up the children. 

The faculty met, arranged classes 
and distributed textbooks. 


British subjects with wide and recent 
experience of the United States. 

Courses already arranged are being 
held in London, Oxford, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Leeds, Exeter and Ab- 
erystwith. Further courses will be ar- 
ranged later in the year for other parts 
of the country. 





Dr. Jones Succeeds 
Leigh at Bennington 


BENNINGTON, Vt.—Dr. Robert D. 
Leigh, who took “a Vermont hilltop,” 
a pioneering board of trustees and an 
idea about education in 1932 and de- 
veloped progressive Bennington Col- 
lege, has resigned as its first president. 
Dr. Lewis Webster Jones, 42-year-old 
economist and member of the faculty 
of Bennington College since its begin- 
ning, was chosen president by unani- 
mous vote of the trustees. 





Pupils’ Vocabulary 
Gauged by WPA 


NorMAn, Oxta.—Under the spon- 
sorship of Oklahoma University and 
the direction of Dr. Henry D. Rins- 
land, Professor of School Measure- 
ments at the university, the Oklahoma 
WPA vocabulary project has estab- 
lished what is considered a reliable chil- 
dren’s vocabulary for each grade in 
the elementary school. This was estab- 
lished by sampling the writings of 
270,000 school children, from the first 
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through the eighth grade in 708 schools 
representing every State in the Union, 
The survey included cities, towns, 
rural districts and practice schools of 
teachers’ colleges. 

This word study project expected 
to have far-reaching results because 
it will enable authors of children’s 
books to eliminate words that have no 
meaning to children. 

The project surveyed children’s vo 
cabularies from the logical basis of 
the children’s own usage of words as 
shown in_ personal 
conversations, 


letters, themes, 
stories, original writ- 
ings and poems embodying a total of 
more than 6,000,000 words. When 
re-etitions were excluded, it was found 
that only 28,000 different words were 
used, and of these only 14,583 words 
were used frequently enough to be con- 
sidered within a child’s working vo 
cabulary. 

The survey which words 
should be introduced in each grade, 


show s 


Some educators have advanced the 
claim that when children are asked to 
study books containing words which 
they do not understand, they become 
discouraged, then actually set upa 
resistance, unconscious, perhaps, but 
none the less real. 





HAPPY VOYAGE! 


A Community Adventure 
In Safetyland 


This 25-page pamphlet outlines 
a happy adventure in safety for 
your school and community, based 
on reward, praise, recognition and 
publicity for carefulness and skill, 
rather than bigger and better 
punishment for carelessness and 
accidents. A complete program, 
full of drama, music, color, puts 
this idea across. Ready-made, to 
be put into immedicte rehearsal. 
Better than hours of dull lectures. 





Price 25 cents. Pin a quarter 
to this Ad and mail to: 


Programs with a Purpose 


A Service with a Vision 


1114 UNIVERSITY AVE. 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 
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Textbook Topics 


FROM PHYSICAL TO 


MENTAL “WELFARE” 


With the rapidly rising demand for 
workers throughout the nation, al- 
most every community has begun to 
feel a lightening of its expenditures 
for public welfare. By the same token 
—since it was that expenditure which 
so drained local treasuries that money 
had to be diverted from public educa- 
tion—there should now occur at least 
a moderate return of those diverted 
funds to the use of schools, 

The moment should be opportune 
for action by school authorities to lay 
in a more adequate supply of modern 
textbooks. The children and young 
people of America must be imple- 
mented with everything they require 
for their inward fortification against 
the enemies of liberty. 


v 
HIRING WORKERS— 
AND CRIPPLING THEM 


Let us assume a grade teacher re- 
ceives an annual salary of fourteen 
hundred dollars for teaching thirty- 
five pupils. The teaching cost is forty 
dollars per pupil. Suppose a per capita 
allowance of two dollars per year is 
required for books, only five per cent 
of the teacher’s salary is further spent 
to make her teaching produce the best 
results. But the budget trimmers 
decide that half the book allowance 
must be saved. The teacher therefore 
is compelled to do a cripple’s job, the 
effectiveness of her instruction very 
materially diminished because her 
working materials are inadequate. 

What lawyer or merchant would 
give his stenographer half the note- 
books and pencils she needs for taking 
dictation and half the paper and rib- 
bons needed for typing transcriptions? 

What man would pay two hundred 
dollars for house-painting labor and 
furnish only half the paint needed to 
cover his house properly? 

These questions are absurd. No 
more absurd than denying the forty 
dollar pupil the two-dollar book al- 
lowance he needs to receive the benefit 
of the instruction his teacher is paid 
to give him. ° 

Hector L. BELIsLe 
Superintendent of Schools 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 


BOOK POSTAGE 


The ready circulation of ideas is 
one of freedom’s most important safe- 
guards. Many years ago the Congress 
of the United States expressed its be- 
lief in this principle by providing 
low postage rates for newspapers and 
periodicals. Some months ago, the 
President, by executive order, made 
similar provision for low-cost mailing 
of books. These, as every well in- 
formed person knows, are now carried 
from any point in the United States 
to any other point at a flat rate of 
one-and-a-half cents a pound. 

The executive order that has aided 
and encouraged the circulation of 
books is due to expire September 30. 
Meanwhile efforts are being made to 
give the favorable book rate a more 
permanent footing through an act of 
Congress. Such legislation would es- 
tablish a policy which has helped to 
put books within easier reach of every 
one. 

There ought, of course, to be no 
discrimination against books for school 
use in any legislation that may be 
passed. Such discrimination would be- 
come actual if workbooks and text- 
work books were to be excluded, as 
they would be under early phrasing of 
the bills. Workbooks even with their 
many blank lines should be accorded 
all the postal privileges given to books 
in general. 

Teachers who are interested in help- 
ing their pupils save from ten to forty 
per cent of the cost of needful class- 
room material—and who isn’t—should 
write at once to their congressmen, 
urging that H. R. 4103 be amended 
to include workbooks in the provision 
for one-and-a-half cent book postage. 
But act auickly for the time is short. 


Ww 
CREDIT WHERE DUE 
Textbooks and the teacher have 


contributed more to the growth of 
intelligent and loyal citizenship these 
many years in America than any other 
factor that can be named. If we have 
passed through a long and tense de- 
pression without any real danger of 
revolution, we have the work of the 
schools mostly to thank. 


TEXTBOOKS AS AIDS 
TO ORGANIZATION 


The school should consider organiza- 
tion as a major function of textbooks. 
Learning involves having new experi- 
ences, interpreting them, and organiz- 
ing them so that they may be subse- 
quently used again and again. Of 
course, the textbook plays a part in 
providing new experiences, in stimu- 
lating students to reflect upon these 
experiences, and in helping the student 
to interpret them. But these three 
aspects of learning are also provided 
through other types of materials— 
through direct experience, through 
observation, through visual materials, 
and through discussions. In my 
opinion, the textbook is frequently the 
most effective means of helping stu- 
dents to organize the results of these 
new experiences, the ideas, the atti- 
tudes, the skills, and generalizations. 

RaLpn W. Tycer 
University of Chicago. 


vW 
SAVE FODDER 
AND LOSE MILK! 


What would you think of a dairy- 
man who would attempt to save in a 
pinch by cutting the ration of his 
stock from say 30 cents a day to 20. 
The 20-cent ration would keep the 
creature alive and moving and that is 
all. The extra 10 cents represents 
production, the difference between 
keeping a boarder for nothing and 
earning a reasonable profit. The eco- 
nomic fallacy may not be quite so 
obvious in the classroom as in the 
milkpail, especially if the persons re- 
sponsible never see a classroom, and 
yet the difference is there for anybody 
to see who cares to investigate and it 
doesn’t take a Philadelphia lawyer to 
prove the case. 

Frank M. Ricu 
Principal, School No.2 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
v 

The unsound theory of economizing 
on textbooks has arisen from the fact 
that their true values are imponderable. 
Not how many ounces of paper and 
ink and cover—but how much of 
knowledge and right suggestion and 
impression go into the minds of pupils 
—that is what counts. 
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Educational Sociology 

Walter R. Smith, late professor of 
educational sociology in the University 
of Kansas is quoted as saying: “Edu- 
cational sociology may be defined as 
the application of the methods, prin- 
ciples, and data of sociology to the 
study and practice of education. Its 
interests center about the socializing 
process as those of educational soci- 
ology about the learning process.” 

These two sentences give some idea 
of the scope of this book by two mem- 
bers of the College of Education of 
the University of Washington. A 
further idea may be gained by noting 
the following chapter headings: ‘The 
Meaning of Democracy and Educa- 
tion,” “Analysis of the School Popula- 
tion,” “Education and Crime,” and 
“Adult Education.” The last section 
of the work consists of five chapters 
discussing the social value of the most 
important school studies. These con- 
taiy much material of high practical 
value. 

There is no doubt that this substan- 
tial, scholarly and stimulating volume 
is an important contribution to the 
literature of the subject. It deserves 
wide attention and use. 


EpucaTIONAL SocioLtocy. By Fred- 
erick E, Bolton and John E. Cor- 
bally. — New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, 
San Francisco: American Book 
Company. 


Life in Early America 


American ways of life as we know 
and practice them today are an out- 
growth of beginnings made in this 
land several centuries ago. To the 
study of those beginnings Mary G. 
Kelty’s new book, “Life in Early 
America,” is addressed with admirable 
fidelity of purpose and with further 
demonstration of the author’s story- 
telling gift. 

Call it social study on a thread of 
history, or history tied in with mod- 
ern times and situations, the contribu- 
tion of this attractive reader to the 
minds and characters of pupils in the 
middle grades will be much the same 
either way and assuredly of value for 
their better understanding of America 
and their desire to become worthy and 


intelligent citizens therein. Vocabu- 
lary and style are simple; narrative is 
vivid; illustrations are apt and color- 
ful; emotional appeal is strong and 
should be lasting. 

The story starts with Marco Polo 
and extends to 1812. A sequel, “Life 
in Modern America,” is due for pub- 
lication in September. 


Lire iN Earty America. By Mary 
G. Kelty.—Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Co- 
lumbus, San Francisco: Ginn and 
Company. 


All Aboard for Alaska 


For a detailed account of a journey 
to Alaska, through the eyes of a teen- 
age boy, turn to the new little vol- 
ume, “All Aboard for Alaska,” by 
DaVon McMurray. It is lavishly il- 
lustrated and altogether alluring in its 
get-up. It will make many a young 
American wish to visit our great 
Northern peninsula. 


ALL ABOARD FOR STORYLAND. By 
DeVon McMurray.—Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 


Senior Practical 
Mathematics 


How to make the art of computa- 
tion of service to the daily lives of 
high school students both before and 
after graduation, has evidently been 
the guiding thought in the prepara- 
tion of “Senior Practical Mathematics,” 
a new volume by the wellknown text- 
maker N. J. Lennes. 

The book is a marked departure 
from traditional lines and is full of 
surprises in its choice and treatment 
of problems. While it deals with 
many matters commonly found in re- 
cent mathematics texts for pupils in 
the general courses of high schools— 
including percentage, interest, house- 
hold budgeting, forms of investment, 
computing one’s income tax, and the 
rest—an important portion of the 
text is devoted to questions of broad 
social interest. For example: Shall 
we make the rich pay the taxes? The 
student is furnished tables, showing 
the number of persons having incomes 
of a million dollars or more a year, 
and so on down. When he discovers 
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Must Ever Become More Necessary” 


Man, the Nature Tamer 

It is so easy to take for granted 
what the past has wrought out for 
modern man by hard labor, by mental 
effort and by moral struggle that there 
will always be a need for books like 
“Man, the Nature Tamer,” to make 
vivid the achievements of long ago 
and yesterday and to point out the 
bearing of former things upon the cur- 
rent hour of individual and _ social 
living. 

The text in hand is apparently 
aimed at pupils of junior high or 
upper elementary grades. It is clear 
and simple in style, suitably illustrated, 
skilfully motivated and avoids the 
confusion we might expect from a 
work that so frankly attempts to in- 
tegrate history, geography, science, in- 
vention and civics. 

The subject matter has been ar- 
ranged in ten units. Among them are 
food, clothing, shelter, transportation, 
power, communication and other ma- 
jor aspects of man’s development. In 
the unit on food, for example, such 
topics as 

What is a Balanced Meal? 

The Red Man’s Gift to the White 

Man 
The Indian Potato Becomes Irish 
How Man Defeats His Microbe 
Enemy 

Can America Feed Her People? 
are discussed. 

The work is replete with lively 
narrative and thought-provoking ques- 
tions. It will awaken pupil interests 
that may last a lifetime. And it 
should make for wise and worthy 
citizenship. 


Man, THe Nature TAMER—FROM 
CAVEMAN TO AMERICAN CITIZEN- 
sHip. By Richard H. Nida, and 
Fay Adams.—New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 


Our Nation 


We have long since passed the time 
when a compilation of lifeless facts 
was regarded as a satisfactory textbook 
in American history. Almost every 
day we are brought into direct contact 
with issues which make us increasingly 
conscious of our democratic heritage. 
Under such circumstances it is im- 
perative that the high-school texts in 


the history of our country contribute 
to the social program by giving a 
broad and deep understanding of the 
major trends of American life. 

This is the idea which is at the 
center of Our Nation. It takes in 
considerably more territory than text- 
books in American history once did. 
The authors have made a special effort 
to interpret the significance of social 
and economic forces. Unit One is 
entitled “How the Desire for Com- 
merce and Wealth led Europeans to 
Discover and Settle America.” Unit 
Nine deals with “The Quest for Secur- 
ity,” the latter stressing especially the 
economic and social problems of the 
last ten years. The units between 
these discuss many other currents of 
American life of the past three cen- 
turies, 

Maps, graphs, and exceptionally fine 
pictorial illustrations are numerous 
and valuable. The suggestions for 
teaching and study show a real under- 
standing of the high-school student. 
The book is outstanding for its attrac- 
tiveness and its completeness. 


Our Nation. By Eugene C. Barker 
and Henry Steele Commager.— 
Evanston, New York City, San 
Francisco: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany. 


Your Government 


Here is a decidedly distinctive text 
for use in classes in high-school civics. 
The books has a very unusual back- 
ground. The author, who is director 
of research in the personnel adminis- 
tration of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, has for the past 
seven years been making investiga- 
tions of methods of teaching civics 
which would bring to pass a more 
general and intelligent participation 
in government. This book and You 
and Your Community, the author’s 
earlier volume in the same series, are 
based upon these findings of Mr. 
O’Rourke and the superintendents, 
teachers, and pupils who co-operated 
with him in a hundred and fifty com- 
munities. 

The work contains. more than two 
hundred illustrations of various types. 
No one can browse over these for a 
half hour without discovering that he 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


is in contact with a colorful and 
stimulating book. Its most marked 
characteristic is its stressing of con- 
crete problems. It approaches the 
study of government not from the 
library but from the home, the com- 
munity, the county, the state, and the 
nation. So great is its emphasis upon 
practical matters that one would think 
that it could almost teach itself. 
“Your Government: Today and 

Tomorrow” is not written from the 

point of view of the believer in “un- 

principled education.” The author 
frankly holds to the opinion that it is 

worth while to inculcate in youth a 

knowledge and appreciation of demo- 

cracy. The book belongs to Heath’s 

Correlated Social Studies of which the 

general editors are Dr. Edgar B. Wes- 

ley of the University of Minnesota and 

Assistant Superintendent William A, 

Ham of the public schools of New 

York City. 

Your GOVERNMENT: TODAY AND 
Tomorrow. By L. J. O’Rourke. 
—Boston, New York, Chicago, At- 
lanta, San Francisco, Dallas, Lon- 
don: D. C. Heath and Company. 


Considering the Meaning 


The task of him who would make 
a better text for the study of English 
is indeed a difficult and challenging 
one, for he must discover latent inter- 
ests and direct pupils toward the ex- 
ercise of faculties they are often reluc- 
tant to use. 

“Considering the Meaning” strikes 
the reviewer as likely to intrigue the 
high school student by its choice of 
material, likely to help him develop 
his capacity for straight and accurate 
thinking; and likely, too, to improve 
his techniques of selecting words, ar- 
ranging them, and even of distribut- 
ing the commas, colons and dashes with 
good effect. The book has a modern 
touch, a prime requisite for modern 
young people. It should succeed in 
gripping them and carrying them 
many steps forward in mastery of the 
mother tongue for everyday and 
special tasks. 

CONSIDERING THE MEANING. J. Paul 
Leonard and Rachael Salisbury.— 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, New 
York: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany. 
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The Journal of Education is pleased to recommend to its readers the following 
firms, each specializing in dependable merchandise and services for schools. 











CHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 


—————— 





Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, Chicago, 


Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 


American Book Company 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


Ginn and Company 
Boston 


D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston 


Henry Holt and Company 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston 


Iroquois Publishing Co. 
Syracuse, New York 


The Maemillan Co., 
New York 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 
Wichita, New York, Columbus, Atlanta, Portland 


Newson and Co. 


New York 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Ill. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Chicago 


Charles Scribner's Sons 
Boston and New York 


Silver Burdett Company 
New York 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


Webster Publishing Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Jewelry 


L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY— 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
Class Rings and Pins 


Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, et¢. 


Typing Awards 


Class Gifts 


_ Club and Organization Insignia 





Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville. Pa. 


Music 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchest 
Music; Operettas 


Photography For Schools 








WILSON-WAY 
SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


1 





CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Inc. 


1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 
“I am sorry,” said the dentist, “but 
you cannot have an appointment with 
me this afternoon. I have 18 cavities 
to fill.” And he picked up his golf 
bag and went out. 


* * a 


DEGREES OF DEGREES 


Former President Taft said, in a 
speech: “Some men are graduated 
from college cum laude, some are 
graduated summa cum laude, and 
some are graduated mirabile dictu.” 


Grins Between Grinds 


LOADED WITH TIME 

A drunk was swaying back and 
forth on the sidewalk when the cop 
stepped up and asked him where he 
lived. 

“Right there,” he said, pointing to 
a house, “but I rang the bell and no- 
body answered.” 

“How long ago was that?” asked 
the cop. 

“Oh, a couple of hours.” 

“Well, why don’t you try again?” 

“Aw, the heck with ’em—let ’em 
wait.” 


CRAZY HEADPIECES 

“The average female is just 
crazy over hats. If she hasn’t got 
soft felt with a rakish crown and 
thievish-looking brim, she is crazy 
get one.” 

When do you think this was 
printed? | 

On October 26, 1874, in the Chica 
Inter-Ocean. 


% > % 


ALARUMS 
Why do you call your alarm ¢ 
Macbeth? 
Because Macketh doth murder sie 
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